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To youtn, in light-footed revelry, domino means a disguise 
worn at masquerades. To sedate age, it means a hard-fought 
game under the reading lamp. To the American Sugar Refining 
Company Domino means the very serious business of supplying 
the American home with the highest quality pure cane sugar. 

To meet this obligation the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany has created a whole family of package sugars, each mem- 
ber specially developed for some exacting table or culinary use 
— Crystal Domino Tablets for hot téa and coffee ; Domino Gran- 
ulated for cooking, preserving, candy; Domino Confectioners 
for icings and frostings; Domino Old Fashioned Brown for 
baked beans, gingerbread, baked ham; Domino Yellow for 
cookies, coffee cake, fudge; and the latest refinement, Domino 
Superfine, for all hard-to-sweeten things, 

Just as it has consistently anticipated each new culinary 
demand for better and special sugars, so has the American 
Sugar Refining Company kept domestic America acquainted 
with Domino refinements. Through persistent informative ad- 
vertising Domino has come to mean not only a whole family 
of pure cane sugars, meeting every household need, but height- 
ened flavor, correct service, economy in use and better results 
in cooking and baking. 


NC, W. AYER & Son, IN. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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* Jobbers Deserve the Same Price 


s Chains 


and Mail-Order Houses? 


Why Jobbers Have Not Benefited by the Manufacturer's Lower 
Manufacturing Costs 


By A. H. Deute 


6s O you sell the chain stores 
and the mail-order houses at 
a lower price than the jobbers?” 

[ asked this question of a siz- 
able manufacturer, and his prompt 
reply was: “Certainly, we selP the 
chains and the mail-order houses 
at a lower price than our jobbing 
price.” 

It has for some time been taken 
for granted that many houses do 
ust that, but generally the subject 
is side-stepped and the manufac- 
turer who quotes the chains and 
mail-order houses a lower price 
is considered guilty of giving con- 
fidential concessions. 

“There is nothing mysterious or 
confidential about our quotation 
either,” this manufacturer went on. 
['m glad to go into details with 
any jobber and show him just how 
this comes about.” 

To the factory cost of his prod- 
ucts, this manufacturer found, 
through actual experience, that he 
had to add a mark-up of 30 per 
cent to get his true cost when do- 
ing business with the jobbers. 

“We check our selling and 
administrative overhead as regu- 
larly as we check our shop over- 
head,” this manufacturer explained. 


Up to some years ago, a 20 
per cent mark-up covered our 
selling and administrative over- 
head. Then we found that if we 


did not move it up to 25 per cent, 
ve would have an _ unfavorable 
adjustment at the end of the year. 
And then from 1927 on we found 
hat 25 per cent did not suffice, so 


Table of Contents on page 146 


during 1929 we stepped the over- 
head up to 30 per cent. During 
1930, because we kept our salaried 
sales force practically intact, and 
maintained our advertising on the 
former basis, our selling and ad- 
ministrative overhead ran over 30 
per cent, but we let it go up with 
our eyes open. We figured that 
1930 was a subnormal year in our 
industry and we looked upon our 
sales and advertising program 
partly as an investment for the fu- 
ture. Some time during 1931, 
though, we must have a downward 
trend through increase in business, 
or we must either move our over- 
head up again or take drastic steps 
to cut the gross expendituré down. 
There you have our jobbing over- 
head.” 

There is nothing hard to under- 
stand about that overhead. The 
packing room, shipping room, of- 
fice, including the order and billing 
departments, are figured in. The 
inside sales expense and the out- 
side sales expense are added up. 
The advertising expenditures are 
included. It requires only the 
plainest kind of an accounting de- 
partment to make an itemized list 
of these expenditures at the end 
of each month, add them up, and 
arrive at the gross overhead. Di- 
vide that amount by the total bill- 
ings for the month and the per- 
centage of overhead is established. 

Roughly speaking, then, that 
manufacturer, in order to secure a 
safe margin of profit, must follow 
the rule-of-thumb system of doub- 
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ling his manufacturing cost to get 
his selling price to the jobber. And 
in this he is not going either to 
one extreme or the other. 

“You're within striking distance 
of having a distributing cost about 
on a level with your manufactur- 
ing cost—isn't that it?” I asked 
him. He agreed. 

But that isn’t all there is to it. 
On merchandise of this type, the 
retailer requires a gross margin 
of 40 per cent, and the jobber 15 
per cent. That means that a prod- 
uct which costs $1 to make is go- 
ing to cost the ultimate user in the 
neighborhood of #4. 

In short, when Mrs. John Jones, 
of Lawrence, Kans., pays $4 for 
a household article that was made 
in New England she pays $1 for 
the article itself and $3 for the job 
of getting it to her home. 

Without trying here to accuse 
the manufacturer’s sales methods, 
or the jobber’s methods, or the 


retailer’s methods, of being entirely 
out of line, the fact remains that 
this system of distribution leaves 


itself wide open for the flank at- 
tack of the chain stores and the 
mail-order houses. 


How the Newer Purchasing 
Department Buys 


And here is the newer method 
of operation as used by the more 
advanced purchasing departments. 
Go into the matter again with our 
manufacturer : 

“When our representative calls 
on one of the leading chain or mail- 
order buyers he is welcomed as 
one business man welcomes an- 
other. They go right to work. In- 
stead of showing our samples to a 
buyer whose stock remark is ‘Your 
price is too high—you’ve got to do 
better,’ we sit down with a buyer 
who says: ‘Show me your samples.’ 

“And usually we find a man who 
not only knows the product but 
knows how it is made or should 
be made. He is alive to the latest 
methods and he can figure costs 
with us practically as well as we 
can ourselves. 

“For instance, one of these buy- 
ers asked me recently how we se- 
cured a certain finish on one of our 
products. We told him our process 
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and the name of the machine we 
used. 

“*You’re spending 3 cents apiece 
as you say, when you use that 
method, but you ought to buy a 
Blank machine. It will cost you 
$8,500, but you'll cut that opera- 
tion cost to less than a cent and 
you'll do a more uniform job.’ 

“The buyer was right. We knew 
the equipment he had in mind. We 
had been considering it and we 
replied : 

“‘Our present runs are not large 
enough to warrant that investment, 
but if you are interested and will 
give us quantities aggregating a 
half million units at a time, it will 
pay us to buy that equipment.’ 

“We were talking with a buyer 
who talked our shop language. 
Within an hour we arrived at the 
following: We were to submit our 
cost figures, based on minimum 
runs* of a half million units per 
order. Details as- to quality and 
finish were to accompany these 
costs. We were to mark up 10 
per cent on the cost price for sell- 
ing and administrative expense and 
10 per cent for net profit. If our 
methods were incorrect, this buyer 
had an expert on his pay roll who 
would come and help us get prop- 
erly organized. Also he would 
help see that we made the net profit 
to which the buyer knew we were 
entitled.” 

Here was that manufacturer, 
then, selling to the mail-order 
house for 75 cents, approximately, 
an article for which he had to 
charge the jobber $1. And with- 
in a few weeks that mail-order 
house would be selling that article 
to the ultimate consumer for $1.15 
or $1.20, while the retailer, buying 
from his jobber, would be asking 
the same consumer for the same 
product in the neighborhood of 
$1.75 to $2. 

There are many cases on record 
of retailers actually going to chain 
stores and mail-order houses and 
buying at consumer prices for less 
than their .jobber can sell them. 
One New England manufacturer 
of a wooden ware product that I 
know who was using a consider- 
able quantity of small-sized vises 
found that he was paying his local 
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mill supply jobber more for vises 
than a chain store in a nearby town 
was charging for them singly over 
the counter. He had his engineering 
department take the two vises and 
put them through a searching test 
to see if the chain-store vise was 
in any way inferior in quality. If 
anything, the chain-store vise 
proved to be somewhat superior. 

The jobber and the retailer ac- 
cuse the manufacturer of bad 
faith, of discriminating against 
his real friends, and playing into 
the hands of a type of distributor 
who will leave him out in the cold 
the moment he can buy cheaper 
elsewhere. The jobber tells the 
manufacturer that such a policy is 
nothing but an act of suicide on 
the part of the manufacturer. The 
brands which the manufacturer has 
spent years and much money to 
build up he is letting go by the 
board through giving the mail- 
order house and the chain store a 
product just as good which can go 
to the user for 30 to 40 per cent 
less money. 


Production Costs Are Way Down 


Here is this manufacturer's prob- 
lem and it is an interesting one: 

“T wish I could do with my dis- 
tribution costs what I have done 
with my production costs. I have 
cut my costs, but my competitors 
have done the same thing. We are 
producing goods today at a cost 
which ten years ago would have 
seemed impossible and twenty-five 
years ago would have been set 
down as wild fantasy. 

“Still we haven't been able to 
get rid of much of our indirect 
plant overhead. We have not yet 
learned how to adjust floor space 
and taxes and indirect labor down- 
ward alongside of the direct labor 
and production costs. So with all 
of us the big problem is how to 
increase our volume to take ad- 
vantage of our lowered costs. Or, 
to put it another way, how can we 
divert the saving in production cost 
to ourselves, instead of seeing it 
drift away in a vain effort to in- 
crease our volume? In short, in 
most of our plants we have worked 
out remarkable savings in first 
costs, but we have not yet learned 
how to cash in on those savings.” 
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Take, for instance, this matter 
of a 30 per cent mark-up for sell- 
ing and administrative expense 
What has caused this steady ad- 
vance? On the books of this par- 
ticular company, one can find that 
ten years ago, immediately after 
the war, the necessary mark-up 
was only 20 per cent on most lines, 
with less than half its present 
volume. 

Year after year the sales man- 
ager was crowded for greater vol- 
ume. He, in turn, cudgeled his 
force for larger orders. He put 
on more men to comb the territory 
more thoroughly. The number of 
orders per day has increased ma- 
terially. 

But, whereas ten years ago the 
average jobbing order was around 
$500, during 1929 the average was 
considerably under $100. And the 
1930 average was markedly less 
than that. 

During such years as 1910 and 
1911, representatives of this manu- 
facturer called upon jobbers twice 
a year. The head of the business 
personally covered some fifty oi 
the great distributors and his semi 
annual visits were social as well 
as business events. But large or 
ders were generally written on 
such occasions, many of which 
gave the plant work for weeks. 

Nowadays, that same manufac- 
turer is required to have a local 
salesman call on each jobber at 
least once a month. In_ betwee 
calls, the jobbers expect the sales 
men to do as much missionary 
work as possible. “You've got to 
create demand these days.” 

Many of the orders which the 
salesmen secure are to be shipped 
direct from the factory to the re- 
tailers, for the account of the job- 
ber—drop-shipments, as they are 
called. 

“Hoist with his own ‘petard” 
adequately describes the plight of 
the jobber who has come to look 
upon violent turnover as the pana 
cea of the industry. This bugbear 
of turnover is just one of the 
factors which have helped to step 
up selling overhead to 30 per cent 
It is one of the reasons why chain 
stores and mail-order houses can 
step in and under-buy. 

Look over the item of “Branch 
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Balanced Income 


in Milwaukee 


ILWAUKEE manufactures so many 

products that no single industry controls 
the city’s payroll. Out of every dollars worth 
of products manufactured in diversified Mil- 
waukee, the major industries contribute the 
following amounts: 


Boots and Shoes ...$ .04 Heavy Machinery . . $ .15 


COIN 6 co cccccccd 02 Printing and Pub. .. . .04 
Electrical Machinery. . .04 Meat Packing....... 07 
Iron and Steel. ..... 03 Stoves and Ranges ... .01 
CP nes occed 03 Agricultural Equipment .03 
Leather Products .... « 03 Stamped and 
Motor Vehicle— Enamel Goods .... - 01 
Bodies and Parts... .10 Candy.......... 01 
Paint and Varnish ....01 Furniture ......... 01 


In this well-balanced metropolitan market, 
advertising investments are safe-guarded by an 
exceptionally steady industrial income. And 
advertising costs are below average because one 
paper is read in 4 out of 5 Milwaukee homes. 





FIRST BY MERIT 
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THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 











Maximum Sales Available at One Low Advertising Cost! 
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Warehouse and Storage” which 
many a manufacturer is absorbing 
each month. Why do they ware- 
house stock in Chicago, Memphis, 
Atlanta and numerous other spots? 

Because the jobbers insist on it. 
They won't carry enough stock 
these days. “Our competitors carry 
local stocks. We have to do the 
same.” 

Indirectly, the jobber pays for 
it. If he doesn’t pay in price ad- 
vances, he pays for it in reverse, 
when lowered factory costs are 
passed on to the chains and the 
mail-order houses, but not to him. 

In New York, in high rent dis- 
tricts, two competing manufactur- 
ers maintain expensive warehouses 
with costly organizations. Each 
does it because the other does it. 
Originally, jobbers encouraged it 
by throwing their business to the 
one who started the system. 

Now the jobbers themselves real- 
ize that in frantic efforts to make 
these warehouses pay for them- 
selves, both of these manufacturers 
are “fudging” and creating two 
jobbers, so-called, where one used 
to prosper. Many a jobber would 
give a great deal to remove both 
of these warehouses from the ter- 
ritory. They increase the manu- 
facturers’ cost of doing business 
and create new competition for the 
established jobbers. They are eco- 
nomically unsound. But there they 


re. 

In this brief article, I have tried 
to bring out some of the reasons 
why a manufacturer can make one 
price to the jobber and another to 
the mail-order house and the chain 
store. And he is doing this, more 
and more commonly. 

Whether it is a sound move for 
the manufacturer I cannot say. 
The fact is that he has little choice. 
He is facing a problem that his 
sales manager must solve. 

Where production management 
leaves off, sales management must 
commence, and it is only fair to 
say that instead of completely and 
finally solving many a production 
problem, the plant engineer has, 
it mow seems certain, merely 
shunted some of his problems from 
his own shoulders to those of the 
sales engineer. 
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“That's right,” one sales mana- 
ager said to the factory manager, 
“vou've cut your costs 10 per cent, 
but only if you can jump your pro- 
duction some 30 per cent. Other- 
wise your plant burden eats up that 
saving. So you have to have the 
added production and I have to 
produce the orders. And from the 
looks of things, we'll break our 
necks keeping our selling expense 
from jumping ahead of your pro- 
duction savings. I’d say that you 
have not solved the problem at all 
—you've just established some fig- 
ures on paper which will become 
actual, provided the sales depart- 
ment will provide additional or- 
ders.” 

Is there a general antidote? 

Hardly. The problem will be 
solved. Better advertising will 
solve it for some brands by push- 
ing them far out from the mass 
of competitive brands. 

A saner viewpoint is needed on 
the part of management as to just 
what should be the desired volume 
of business. Under certain con- 
ditions, an unrestrained attempt at 
volume for its own sake may « 
more harm than good. 


Jobbers Must Buy 


But, most of all, there is room 
for much close communion between 
the salesman and the jobber as to 
the functions and duties of the 
jobber in this expensive distribut 
ing jamboree. It is time for the 
jobber to realize that it is to his 
interests, once more, to buy and 
not load up the manufacturers with 
an ever-growing expense to sell 
him, 

Sometimes I feel that the solu- 
tion lies in bringing home to the 
jobber just what he is really pay- 
ing for, usually without realizing 
it. Very few jobbers appreciate 
the fact that slowly but surely into 
the cost of the goods they have 
been buying have gone the dozen 
and one items of expense which 
they have forced upon the manu- 
facturer.. One reason why they 
have not understood this clearly is 
because what generally took place 
is that prices to the jobbers re- 
mained the same while factory 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Only 3 


daily newspapers west of the 
Mississippi river have as low a 
milline rate as The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. 


245,376 daily circulation for 
45c a line. 


All authorities agree that 
business is good in Des Moines 
and Iowa. 


No better market to try out 
your advertising campaign. 


I. A. Klein, Inc., 50 E. 42nd St., New. York, N. Y.; Guy S. 
Osborn, Inc., 360 North Michigan cago, ilinois;’ Jos. R. 
Scolaro, 3- 242 General Motors Idg., Gee Michigan; R. i?: 
oe Company, 742 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif.; 

J. Bidwell Compnay, ie 4" Los Angeles, Calif.; Wack: 
Bidet yoneeey. ite tuart Bldg., Xt - 
ington; C. Cour, Globe- a. Bidg., St. Louis, Missouri. 

















Put a Practical Idea Back of the 
“Buy Now” Plan 


The American Molasses Company Gives Consumers a Concrete Reason 


Why 


By Charles G. 


HE deficiencies of the slogan 

“Buy Now” as a_ business 
stimulant are obvious. A similar 
slogan used by Great Britain was 
commented on only recently by the 
Prince of Wales who, as a practi- 
cal salesman in a world market, 
suggested that a better way to de- 
velop business ‘for British-made 
a is not to ask people to 
buy, but to make the same people 
want to buy those particular prod- 
ucts. Similarly, the current Amer- 
ican idea of “buy now” is impotent 
without a concurrent consumer de- 
sire to buy. 

One company that has worked 
out a practical method to develop 
this desire doubled the sales of 
its principal product during the 
two months of November and 
December. It can prove that this 
sales increase was due entirely to 
the plan because of the very con- 
crete fact that in sections where 
the idea was not carried out, sales 
of the same merchandise took no 
rise whatever. 

Charles William Taussig, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of 
The American Molasses Company, 
with plants in New York, Boston, 
Montreal, Wilmington and New 
Orleans, is the creator of the idea. 

“It grew,” he explains, “out of 
the fact that I am adverse to re- 
garding the question of unemploy- 
ment as a matter of charity. I 
firmly believe that unemployment 
is an economic problem to be prop- 
erly solved by economic methods. 
While heartily in favor of the ‘buy 
now’ campaign, I am enough of a 
business man to realize that even if 
this should result in an orgy of 
buving, bringing profits to the mer- 
chants who sell, it still offers no 
guarantee that those who benefit 
from increased expenditures will 
employ more workmen or women. 
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They Ought to Buy Now 


Muller 


“Further, I am thoroughly con 
vinced that more psychology enters 
into the present condition of hu 
man depression than most key ex 
ecutives appreciate. Plenty of peo 
ple still have money, and they 
would spend it in larger amounts 
than at present if it were not 
ciaily the current vogue to talk iv 
terms of poverty. 


Building Up a General Psycholozy 


“There also is little doubt that 
most people would rather spend a 
good round sum for something 
they could use, like a new automo 
bile, than to donate $50 to charity 
If, therefore, general psycholog 
were built up to the thought that 
it is economically sound and so- 
cially right to spend money both 
for necessities and for luxuries 
people would buy far more than 
they have been buying.” 

Bearing in mind Mr. Taussig’s 
two points—first, that even an orgy 
of buying would be no guarantee 
that additional workers would be 
taken on and, second, that if it 
were made popular to spend more 
people would buy—let us see how 
he applied his ideas in a_ very 
practical way. 

“Our principal product is known 
as ‘Grandma’s Old-Fashioned Mo- 
lasses,” says Mr. Taussig, in out 
lining what his company did be- 
ginning last November 16. “Over 
several radio stations in the East, 
my company arranged to sponsor 
‘Uncle Don’ one night a week, the 
late Alfred McCann four days 
weekly, and others on our advertis- 
ing schedule. During the first pro- 
gram, Uncle Don, who is a child 
psychologist, unfolded the follow- 
ing plan to his widely scattered 
audience of a half million children: 

“The children were to rally to- 
gether under the slogan ‘Help 
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Someone’s Daddy Get a Job.’ The 
practical way for them to do this 
was to consume as much of our 
Grandma’s molasses as they could, 
and induce their parents and their 
friends to use it, and to save the 
labels from the cans. Then, for 
every 5,000 labels the children sent 
to the home office of our company, 
I would guarantee to put one more 
man to work in our plants. I also 
would guarantee to keep that man 
at work for at least one month. 
The more labels sent in, therefore, 
the more men who would go to 
work. 

“Disliking the name of charity 
in connection with the unemploy- 
ment problem, I simply said that 
if Uncle Don could marshal his 
army of children, all of whom 
hang on his every word, to help 
sell the product of our company, 
then there should be some reward 
other than that which my company 
derives from increased sales. We 
were offering through this plan to 
help provide some of the work 
which the country needs for its 
unemployed men. 

“The company also offered a re- 
ward for the children who would 
work under the direction of Uncle 
Don to help give men out of work 
the jobs they needed. This award 
to the children was in the form of 
a certificate of honor, given when 
they succeeded in putting a man to 
work—constructive evidence of the 
children’s good effort. It also was 
made clear that no one child must 
save all 5,000 labels individually in 
order to find a man a job. Labels 
could be sent in a few at a time, 
the sender of even two receiving a 
certificate. The main point was 
that when the total received 
reached 5,000, we would put a man 
to work.” 

That the idea was sound is 
shown by results: 

Said Mr. Taussig: “Altogether, 
in the first two months of this ef- 
fort, (1) we put to work five men. 
On top of that, (2) we maintained 
our current force and found no 
need whatever to reduce any sal- 
aries. 

“Further, (3) success of the plan 
encouraged us to go ahead with 
other sales and construction plans 
which will use seven to eight men 
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regularly and twenty to thirty men 
temporarily. 

“Then, (4) during the first two 
months of the plan’s operation, we 
doubled sales of Grandma’s mo- 
lasses in areas where our broad- 
casts entered. That this return 
came from the ‘Help Someone's 
Daddy Get a Job’ plan is shown in 
the fact that in sections where our 
advertising was merely the normal 
campaign, sales were only com- 
parable to those of the previous 
year. 

That the plan struck home is 
amply evidenced by the results Mr 
Taussig quotes. Further proof of 
the reception which the idea gained 
is the fact that several hundred 
thousand pamphlets about the plan 
were distributed through retail 
stores, while important chain or- 
ganizations, which are not ordi- 
narily open to such promotion, 
used nearly 200,000 pamphlets for 
the American Molasses Company's 
product. 





Pittsburgh “Press” Elects 


F. T. Carroll 


Frank T. Carroll, business manager 
of the Pittsburgh Press, has been elected 
vice-president and a director of The 
Press Publishing Company, publisher of 
the Press, by the board of directors 
Mr. Carroll became business manager 
of the Press in June, 1929, having joined 
that newspaper in 1927 as assistant busi- 
ness manager. Previously he had been 
advertising manager of the Indianapolis 
News for fourteen years. 


C. R. Kimbell, Eastern Man- 
ager, “The Farm aqaerd 


Charles R. Kimbell has been appoin' 
Eastern advertising manager of The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia. Mr. Kim 
bell, who will have his headquarters at 
New York, has been with the Western 
advertising staff of that publication 


Huber Hoge, Vice-President, 
Hanff-Metzger 


Huber Hoge, founder and for eleven 
ees head of Huber Hoge, Inc., New 

York advertising agency, has joined 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, as vice-president. 





ed 








Society Brand Clothes to 
Green, Fulton, Cunningham 


Alfred Decker & Cohn, Inc., Chicago, 
maker of Society Brand Clothes, has af 
pointed The Green, Fulton, Cunningh am 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, as advertising counsel. 
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Indiana leads 
the nation in 


NDIANA leads all states in the 

Union in the mileage of surfaced 
highways with a total of 50,995, 
according to a report of the Amer- 
ican Research Foundation, made 
public recently. This is approxi- 
mately one-twelfth of all the mile- 
age of surfaced highway in the 
United States. 


This abundance of highway facili- 
ties is one important factor that 
speeds the sale of advertised mer- 
chandise in this heart-of-the-nation 
market. Another is the time-tested 
resultfulness of The News .. . first 
in advertising in Indianapolis for 36 
consecutive years... wholly compe- 
tent to do the advertising job alone! 


Member of the 100.000 Sone of American Cities 


INDIA APOLIS NEWS. 


Fin Indianapolis for 36 consecutive years 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL DON U. BRIDGE Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 





miles of surfaced highways 


110 East 42nd Street Advertising Director Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES : H | 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 

Home Office John B. Woodward, ln 
Daily News Plaza 110 E. 42d St. 
Tel. Dearborn 1111 Tel. AShiand 4-2770 

DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


C. Geo. Krogness 


r h R. Scol 
Joseph RB. Sociare 303 Crocker Ist Nat’! 


3-241 General Motors Bidg. Bank Bidg. 
Tel. Empire 7810 Tel. Douglas 7892 
ATLANTA 


A. D. Grant, 711-712 Glenn Bldg. Tel. Walnut 890? 


Member of The 100,000 Group of American Citie 
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JOE DICKERSON FARM 


BREEDERS AND GROWERS oF 
PURE BRED SEEDS AND DUROCS 
P.O. Box 386 


SMAWNEE, OKLA. 


Jan. 19, 1931 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockmen, 
Okla. City, Okla. 


Gentlemen; 


THOA! WH*O*A*! Call a halt or stop em* 
some way. We are about to run ourselves ragged answer- 
ing the inquiries which we received from one little 
ad in Oklahoma FParmer-Stockman. Ye are more than well 
pleased, we are almost Hystericel.The firet day after 
our ed wae run we received inquiries from three differ- 
ent states, receivi in all, a total of eight inquiries 
that day.You certai got the resulte for us. 


We are encloeing another ad which we wish 
you to run for us in your next issue.%e would ~ ayy 
it very much if you would bill us for the amount due or 
een drew on us thm the Federal National Bank, Shawnee, Okla. perms 

Thank you very much. —— 











How Would YOU Feel With 
“Too Much Business’? 


Strange question, sure. But strange things are going 
on in the Southwestern farm market. And of them 
all, the above episode is not the strangest. 


Farmers: of Oklahoma and north Texas, hopeful 
now with the prospect of a good crop year ahead, 
are laying in newstocks of all commodities. They'll 
buy your merchandise, too, if it is advertised in their 
only farm paper, The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. 


200,447 A. B. C. Circulation 


OKLAHOMA 
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Reason Why or Urge to 
Buy? 
“Reason Why” Copy Is Only One Way of Loosening Purse-Strings 


By H. S. Gardner 


President, Gardner Advertising Company 


JITHOUT a doubt advertis- 
ing has a bigger job to do 
in times like the present when peo- 
ple are reluctant to buy than it 
had when money was being spent 
freely. To meet this situation, ad- 
vertising admit- 
tedly must be 
more appealing, 
but it does not 
follow that there 
should be a com- 
plete reversal of 
type 
In his article 
entitled “Reasons 
Why for the Re- 
vival of ‘Reason 





is but one; copy which suggests a 
use for a product is another. Ad- 
vertising which promises results 
that are desirable will, without 
doubt, create the urge to buy. 
The Palmolive advertising — 
‘Keep That 
Schoolgirl Com- 
plexion”—seldom, 
yes, very seldom, 
tells one why 
Palmolive will 
help one’s com- 
plexion, yet the 
appeal is very al- 
luring, as the 
sales of Palm- 
olive amply prove. 


Why’ Copy,” The Listerine ad- 
which appeared vertising, which 
in Printers’ INK Mr. Groesbeck 
for January 15, cites as “Reason 
Kenneth Groes- Why” copy, is, it 
beck, vice-presi- seems to me, much 
dent, MceCann- more “Suggested 
Erickson, Ince., use or promise of 
pointed out very — copy 
ably the present with a strong 
need for good H. S. Gardner urge to buy, than 
selling copy in it is “Reason 


present-day advertising. 

That such a need exists at the 
present time there can be no two 
opinions. But has there ever been 
a time when advertising was justi- 
fied in ignoring the urge to buy? 

Except in those cases where ad- 
vertising is used to build prestige, 
to plead a cause or to flatter an 
individual, its ultimate purpose is 
to sell, either direetly or indirectly. 
Therefore, unless the advertising 
creates the urge to buy or leaves 
in the reader’s mind the conviction 
that when he is ready to buy he 
will buy that particular thing, it 
has failed to accomplish its full 
purpose. 

The urge to buy which good 
selling copy should produce can 
result from more than one type of 
advertising. “Reason Why” copy 


Why” copy. That it is good selling 
copy there can be no doubt and it 
little matters what it is called. 

The term “Reason Why” is sug- 
gestive, to some of us at least, of 
great masses of fine type with 
every fifth word underscored. That 
type of advertising was foisted 
upon us years ago under the title 
“Reason Why,” which perhaps 
furnishes the explanation for so 
many advertising men shuddering 
when the term is mentioned to- 
day. However, we accept the term 
for lack of a better means of 
designating copy which gives the 
reader reasons for preferring one 
product over another. If we may 
retain the term and discard the 
formula all will be well. 

Some years ago I listened to a 
preacher who followed the same 
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reasoning that the “reason why” 
copy writer followed in those days 
—he took nothing for granted— 
everything had to be explained, 
even the simplest words. One Sun- 
day he used the word “unusual” 
and in order to make its meaning 
clear to the congregation, he un- 
dertook to give an illustration that 
would be understood even by the 
humblest of his hearers. He ex- 
plained that if the people of Win- 
dermere Place were to come to 
church turning cart-wheels that 
would be unusual. So it would. 
And so also would it be unusual 
if such preaching did not weary 
his congregation. 

Let the copy writer of today 
who is tempted into the field of 
“Reason Why” take a hint from 
this story and neither insult the in- 
telligence of his audience nor wear 
them out by over-indulgence in 
words. 

One more illustration will help 
to drive home the point. A visit- 
ing preacher, before beginning his 
sermon, thought he had better .in- 
quire of one of the deacons how 
long he should preach. “Well,” 
said the deacon, “you can. do as 
you like, but there is a tradition 
around here that no souls are saved 
after twenty minutes.” 

More crimes are committed in 
advertising through lack of ter- 
minal facilities than through lack 
of ideas. 

Too many copy writers seem to 
think that the reading public has 
an unlimited amount of time and 
is as interested in what they have 
written as the writers are them- 
selves. The facts are just the op- 
posite—America lives today on the 
hop, skip and jump. 


Americans Are Headline Readers 


Americans are headline readers. 
The. newspaper recognizes this 
habit and builds its news columns 
to meet the situation. The reporter 
writes the story in detail. The 
headline writer then writes the 
heading so that the story is summed 
up in it. ‘The result is that if half 
the type is pied, the reader will 
have the story. If all but the head- 
line is pied, the story still will be 
told. 
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This is an old newspaper for- 
mula, and a very sound one, and 
copy writers would do well to 
adopt it. If they would make the 
illustration and headline tell the 
story and let the text merely sup- 
ply the details to support the story 
in the illustration and heading, it 
would be relatively unimportant 

An especial warning should be 
given those writers who try to in 
trigue the reader’s interest with 
what they are wont to call “a 
curiosity-arousing head.” As a 
rule, the man whose curiosity car- 
ries him into an advertisement 
quits the minute his curiosity is 
satisfied. Not only does the ad- 
vertiser miss the reader who gets 
in only far enough to find out what 
it is all about, but he misses the 
much bigger crowd who don't give 
a darn. 

There have been some notice- 
ably successful campaigns in which 
the advertising had to be read 
through for the reader to get the 
advertiser’s story, but they were 
done by masters who knew how 
to hold the reader’s interest and 
lead it into the advertiser’s “place 
of business.” 

Listerine is an outstanding ex 
ample of this type of advertising. 
vet I doubt if the success would 
have been nearly so great had it 
been possible for the reader t 
determine for himself whether or 
not he had halitosis. The writer 
of Listerine advertising displayed 
great genius in taking full advan- 
tage of this situation, and I am in 
no way attempting to dim _ the 
luster of his achievement. My 
sole purpose in mentioning this 
fact is to prevent too much credit 
being given to this type of adver- 
tising and not enough to the genius 
displaved in its execution. 

Lacking that genius, copy writ 
ers will do well to stick to the 
newspaper formula. It is safe and 
in ninety-nine out of 100 cases it 
is better advertising. 

This does not mean that adver- 
tising must be uninteresting simply 
because it parades under its own 
colors. - It does mean that most 
advertising is instantly recognized 
as advertising and therefore must 
deliver its message quickly before 
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the reader passes on. Very few 
linger long, and if too much time 
or space is consumed in getting to 
the point it’s just too bad. 

Often the benefits from an ad- 
vertisement come from the impres- 
sion it gives, even more than from 
it says. I am not at all in 
with Mr. Groesbeck 
when he says “Gone are most of 
the smartness, the exclusiveness 
appeal, the modern art, all the 
do ydabs.” 

Smartness is probably just as 
strong a sales appeal today as it 
ever was. Certainly it is just as 
necessary as ever to those adver- 
tisers who appeal to a smart clien- 
tele 

It would be difficult to picture 
Tiffany advertising with “realistic, 
although of course alluring, pic- 
turization and description of the 
goods, plus the old reliable Reason 
Why low-price appeal.” Take away 
the modern art and the exclusive 
appeal from I. Miller advertising 
and you take away the thing around 

hich I. Miller has built his busi- 


what 
agreement 


ness. Imagine a Cadillac car be- 
ing advertised sans prestige, sans 
atmosphere of exclusiveness, and 


vou see it competing with cars in 
a lower-priced class. 

| those advertisers who have 
huilt atmosphere for their products 
through the use of tone in their 
idvertising feel the need, as no 
doubt they do, for a sales appeal 
in their copy, they should study 
how to incorporate it without for- 
saking the tone they have built up. 


Can Be Carried Too Far 


This matter of atmosphere, tone, 
subtle appeal, can be carried too 
far. The “urge to buy” should be 
in all advertising intended to sell 
goods. It is much broader than 
“Reason Why”—which is only one 
way of loosening the purse-strings. 

“Promise of Results,” which 
Mr. Groesbeck says is closely re- 
lated to “Reason Why,” is often 
lar more potent as a purse opener 
than “Reason Why” argument, 
even in these times when purses 
are suffering from lockjaw. The 
ld patent medicine advertising 
built great fortunes on promises 

results which seldom came. The 
resent-day yeast advertising con 


Tone 
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tains far more “Promise of Re- 
sults” than it does “Reason Why.” 

Millions buy Old Dutch Cleanser 
on Promise of Results. “It chases 
dirt’—how or why. we are not 
told and we are not particularly 
interested. Puffed Rice and Puffed 
Wheat, years ago, were advertised 
as food shot from guns but people 
bought them because they prom- 
ised results—an appetizing dish. 

Probably the most conspicuous 
advertising today, classed as “Rea- 
son Why,” is Postum. There’s a 
reason—but the reason was, and 
is today, a promise of results— 
freedom from the effects of 
coffee. 

“From Contented Cows” is not 
a “Reason Why” one should ‘buy 
Carnation Milk. The real reason 
is that one is assured milk of a 
quality equal to that of fresh milk, 
in a more convenient form and at 
a lower price. 

“Four Out of Five Have It” is 
a threat, but it has sold millions 
on the need of using Forhan’s 
Tooth Paste. We don’t know why 
Forhan’s prevents pyorrhea, but an 
unbelievably large number of peo- 
ple think so. The “Urge to Buy” 
is very strong in Forhan’s copy, 
but “Reason Why” is lacking. 

When one comes to analyze in- 
dividual successes and to classify 
them either as “Reason Why” or 
“Urge to Buy” advertising, he 
finds most of them are border-line 
cases. This is true of the examples 
I have used—which merely proves 
that in the main Mr. Groesbeck 
and I are advocating the same 
thing. 

Call it what you will—the impor- 
tant thing is that all copy intended 
to sell should fill the reader with 
the desire to buy. The shorter the 
copy is and the more to the point 
the illustration, the more certain 
is the message to reach its objec- 
tive and the more satisfactory the 
results. 

One of the best “Urge to Buy” 
advertisements I have ever seen 
was one of the Prudential Life In- 
surance Company, in which a 
widow and two children were pic- 
tured in evident distress. Beneath 
the illustration were these words: 
“He allowed his insurance to 
lapse.”” What more powerful urge 
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could there be than this to induce 
a man to protect his family with 
insurance? 

The magazines and newspapers 
are filled with advertisements 
which I see regularly. I have been 
seeing these products advertised 
for years and yet I have never 
been prompted to buy them. Why? 
Probably because the advertise- 
ments have not contained the urge 
to buy—the appeal has not been 
strong enough to cause action on 
my part. Yet the advertising has 
not been without value, for it has 
made me familiar with the prod- 
ucts. 

Right now, however, when buy- 
ers are more critical they are more 
likely to go shopping in the ad- 
vertising pages—hence the greater 
importance of making advertising 
convincing. Call it “Reason Why” 
or what you will—it should be de- 
signed to create the will to buy, 
the desire to possess the article 
advertised. Such advertising should 
touch a human desire—to get well, 
to sleep soundly or comfortably, 
to look attractive, to keep thin, to 
enjoy a food or a drink, to save, 
to succeed, to travel. Whatever 
the desire, the advertisement should 
cause the reader to believe that the 
product advertised will satisfy the 
desire. It matters not whether the 
advertisement gives a reason why 
or a promise of results, the testi- 
mony of others or a mere statement 
of what the product is or does, so 
long as it carries conviction. 

Even a play upon words can 
deliver a real selling message, as, 
for instance, the salt advertisement 
which says “When it rains it 
pours.” The person who has had 
trouble with the saltcellar in damp 
weather (and who has not?) gets 
a real message out of that slogan 
and is likely to remember it be- 
cause of the pat phrase. Here is 
a perfect “Reason Why” adver- 
tisement—an appropriate illustra- 
tion and five words. Could volumes 
say more? 

Another play upon words—a 
slogan full of meaning and strong 
in suggestion to buy—is “Say it 
with flowers.” “The Ham what 
am” is another good example of 
a complete “Urge to Buy” adver- 
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tisement of only four words. 

These are extremes, of course, 
but they prove what can be done in 
creating a sales-producing adver- 
tisement of marvelous brevity. For 
the general run of advertisements, 
however, such brevity is not possi- 
ble, but since brevity is not only 
the soul of wit but also the spark 
of life to an advertisement, effort 
should be constant to keep copy 
within bounds. 

It is more difficult and takes 
more time to write a short adver- 
tisement than it takes te write a 
long one, but the results will jus- 
tify the effort. 

Pascal is credited with saying “I 
have made this letter rather long 
because I have not had time to 
make it shorter.” To any who are 
tempted to follow Pascal and take 
the “easy way” the following for- 
mula for writing effective “Reason 
Why” advertisements may be use- 
ful: 

1—Study the product and deter- 
mine its strongest appeal; then 
build the advertisement around 
that appeal. If there are any 
other appeals, soft-pedal them— 
don’t make the advertisement a 
catalog. 

2—Make the illustration come 
as near as possible to telling the 
whole story without words. 

3—Give the advertisement a 
heading which will carry the story 
if the illustration fails to do so. 

4—Get to the point in the open- 
ing paragraph of the copy as 
quickly as possible and don’t use 
any unnecessary words. This para- 
graph is as far as most readers will 
get. 

5—Be considerate of the reader 
who is persistent enough to ven- 
ture beyond the first paragraph. 
Don’t bore him with long copy that 
can be told in a few words. Take 
the time to make it short. 





Scripps-Howard Appoints 
J. M. Peterson 


John M. Peterson, manager >of the 
Chicago office of the national advertising 
department of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, has been appointed man- 
ager of the New York office. 

Fred W. Geisel succeeds Mr. Peterson 
as manager of the Chicago office. 
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Open Your Eyes 


CHICAGO 
EVENING 


AMERICAN 


es & 
to This Market! 


None so blind as he who will not see—and 
nothing so costly to business today as in- 
difference to facts which prove the greatness 
of a market. 

Chicago, second largest population center 
of the country, is in sound shape to buy goods 
in huge quantities. And the Chicago Evening 
American, first in its field in circulation by a 
wide margin, reaches more than 50 per cent 
of that population at home. 

Here is one of the greatest newspapér 
markets of the country, a substantial portion 
of which can be reached only through the 
Chicago Evening American. It is impossible to 
even approach adequate advertising contact 
with Chicago's families without the Chicago 
Evening American—if you have been attempt- 
ing it, there's the answer to the deficiency be- 
tween your actual and potential Chicago sales. 





@ good newspaper now in its TENTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field 


National Representatives: @ 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
* 
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Year in and year out-- 
THE BALTIMORE SUNER. 


HERE is nothing seasonal about Baltimore’s demand for home 
delivery of The Sunpapers. 


Having the Carrier leave The Sunpapers at one’s door is looked 
upon as an indispensable year-’round service--appreciated alike 
in winter’s blasts and summer’s heat. 


So popular is this Service that there are hundreds of blocks in 
Saltimore where every occupied house receives Sunpapers. A 
few of these “‘solid blocks’’ are shown here. 


And there are also many hundreds more of blocks in which 
but one or two houses receive Sunpapers by Carrier. 


A receptive market, Baltimore, with its above-average business 
activity. And, as most advertisers already know, Baltimoreans 
are most readily reached through the columns of The Sunpapers. 


The Sunpapers in January 


Daily (M & E) 290,6 
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THE 


MORNING 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
wery Bank Bidg., 110 E. 
St., New York 


€. GEORGE KROGNESS 
First National Bank Bldg., 
San Francisco 


INC 





EVENING 


42nd 


INK 


SUN 


SUNDAY 


GUY 8S. OSBORN, INC 
360 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
A. D. GRANT 
Constitution Bldg., Atlanta. Ga 
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DETROIT NEWS 
50% 


DETROIT 
FREE PRESS 


21% 







DETROIT DAILY 
CTABLOID) 










DETROIT 
TIMES 


22% 














Half of all the 
advertising 
published in 
Detroit in 1930 
appeared in 
The Detroit News 


Selection of The Detroit News to carry half of all adver- 
tising appearing in Detroit newspapers is based upon a 
fundamental fact: the proven ability of The Detroit News 
to reach Detroit’s purchasing power, alone. The Detroit 
News has the greatest circulation in the Detroit area and 
covers as high as 91% of the financially able homes. Many 
advertisers achieve remarkable results by concentrating 
their advertising in The News, thus enabling them to em- 
ploy dominating space and sell the market adequately at low 
cost. 


The Detroit News 


New York Office THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago Office 
I, A. KLEIN, Inc. J. E. LUTZ 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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How National Advertisers Deter- 
mine the Advertising Appropriation 


Their Plans Break Down to Four Methods That Deserve Serious 
Consideration—Second of a Series of Three Articles 


By Albert E. Haase 


Managing Director, Association of National Advertisers, Inc. 


[Eprrontaz. Notre: The Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, Inc. 
recently made public a study which, 
among other things, gave the an- 
swers made by 501 national adver- 
tisers to the question: “How do 
you determine your advertising ap 
propriation?”’ 

Mr. Haase has taken the replies 
made by those 501 national adver- 
tisers and broken them down to four 
basic methods of determining the ad- 
vertising appropriation.] 


HE first article in this series, 
published in last week’s issue, 
described three fundamental meth- 
ods of deciding upon the size of 
an advertising appropriation. We 
come now to the fourth, which is: 
The Objective and Task Method. 
Here is a method that calls for 
hard work. The advertiser who 
looks with amused contempt at, or 
who pays only passing attention to 
the market research work of ad- 
vertising agencies or of research 
organizations, to the statistical and 
fact-finding jobs of the different 
government bureaus, trade asso- 
ciations, advertising mediums and 
business publications, should ignore 
it. So also should the advertiser 
who is unable or unwilling con- 
tinually to take an inventory of the 
procedure and policy of his busi- 
ness. 

In the somewhat limited store of 
information on methods of deter- 
mining advertising appropriations 
there are references to plans hav- 
ing labels such as the “Number of 
Prospects or Purchasers Method,” 
the “Business Condition Method,” 
and the “Progressive Appropria- 
tion Method.” These methods have 
given way to, or become part of 
methods best described as “Amount 
Needed for an Adequate Cam- 
paign,” or the “Task Method.” 

_ The “hard work” method that 
is here labeled and described as 
the “objective and task method” 


represents an evolution to which 
these different methods have con- 
tributed and pointed the way. 

The word “objective,” as used 
here, means a conception, in a par- 
ticular advertiser’s mind, of the 
market he hopes eventually to own 
with profit to himself. 

The word “task” means the defi- 
nite job that an advertiser proposes 
to do within a given period as a 
step toward reaching his objective 
with profit to himself. 

Both thoughts—‘“objective” and 
“task,” considered together, should 
mean a marketing program that is 
projected over a number of years. 

A certain advertiser once ex- 
plained the philosophy of this 
method in these homely words: 
“We have in our mind a picture of 
a certain job. We try to find out 
what that job will cost. We next 
find out how much we can afford 
to spend. If we cannot afford to 
buy a truck, we haul the stuff in 
wheelbarrows until we have the 
money to buy the truck.” 


Final Determination Rests with 
i 

From what has been said thus 
far it is evident that the think- 
ing of many minds must enter into 
the job of determining the adver- 
tising appropriation under the ob- 
jective and task method. How- 
ever, the final determination must 
rest with only one mind—a mind 
capable of co-ordinating the efforts 
of the many minds. 

Such an executive, in the ideal 
sense—and that particular ideal is 
being made a reality in a number 
of instances in recent years—has 
been labeled “the distribution di- 
rector.” This tag, by the way, im- 
plies that under such an executive 
are to be found a sales manager 
and an advertising manager, or 
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that he himself is able to discharge 
the duties of both sales and adver- 
tising managers. 

A certain officer of a company 
spending much money in advertis- 
ing, who operates under the distri- 
bution director plan, recently de- 
scribed how he puts the objective 
and task method into practical 
operation in determining his ad- 
vertising appropriations. Accord- 
ing to his story, he divides his mind 
into two compartments : 

In one compartment are to be 
found all of the facts vital to his 
particular individual business. He 
has a picture of the aims and ob- 
jectives of his own organization. 
He knows production costs, finan- 
cial condition and sales policy, and 
he knows these facts in relation to 
the general condition of his own 
industry and to all industry. 

In another compartment are to 
be found facts, or knowledge of 
how to gain access to facts, with 
regard to the market opportunities 
for his business. He has the abil- 
ity to select an advertising agency 
which, together with himself and 
his sales and advertising assistants, 
co-ordinates into one picture the 
market possibilities that exist for 
his company. 

When he decides on his adver- 
tising appropriation he first matches 
one compartment against the other 
—the compartment that gives his 
own company’s ability and qualifi- 
cations against the compartment 
that gives market opportunities that 
exist for his company, according 
to facts and figures which his ad- 
vertising agency has gathered from 
many sources. 

After following that procedure 
he then cuts the cloth to fit his 
particular needs. He does this by 
first setting sales quotas by trad- 
ing areas, and then by determining 
the amount of advertising that can 
be used to enable him to obtain the 
quotas set for each trading area 
with profit to his company. In 
arriving at the answer to the ques- 
tion of how much is needed for 
each area the most important fig- 
ures in his calculations are taken 
from facts obtained from “test 
campaigns.” 

“Under this plan of operation,” 
says this executive, “I know what 
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my ultimate market is, and how it 
is changing. I have learned that 
my immediate market varies with 
the strength of the sales and ad- 
vertising structure. By starting 
with a detailed knowledge of each 
of the many markets that make up 
my complete market and by start- 
ing with a detailed knowledge of 
my sales structure in relation to 
our entire business, I have the in- 
formation that enables me to ap- 
ply pressure where pressure is 
needed, no matter whether such 
pressure be sales or advertising 
piessure, or both sales and adver- 
tising combined.” 


Is There a Formula? 


In a discussion of the applica- 
tion of the objective and task 
method with an officer of another 
but smaller business who could 
rightfully claim the title of dis- 
tribution director, and after a state- 
ment of procedure was made al- 
most identical with that which has 
been related, this point was raised: 
“You and others like you are too 
far in advance of many persons 
who would: like to draw nearer 
to you. Isn’t there some state- 
ment that you could make which 
would somewhat resemble a for- 
mula that others could use in ap- 
plying this method?” 

The answer was: “There is no 
formula, but there is an approach 
to it—one that I obtained from the 
writings of Harry Tipper, who, to 
my mind, has contributed some of 
the best thinking that can be found 
in the business of advertising and 
selling. He set me on my present 
path with a list of fifteen points 
that should be studied and an- 
swered before a sales and adver- 
tising appropriation is made.” 

Further study of this subject of 
the application of the objective and 
task method which followed this 
discussion has plainly and increas- 
ingly indicated that these fifteen 
points, first set forth by Harry 
Tipper, a pioneer in pointing out 
that the sales and advertising de- 
partments of a business should be 
unified in action, represent thie 
nearest approach to a formula for 
the practical application of the ob- 
jective and task method of deter- 
mining the advertising appropria 
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tion. For that very good reason 
they are reprinted here. They are: 


(1) The capacity of the plant in- 
volved. . 

(2) The consumption of the arti- 
cle in question. 

(3) e number of com 
the field; a one consequen ‘ 

(4) The total amount of business 
which can be secured. 

(5) The present consumption in 
relation to the total possible con- 
cumpeon 

(6) The increase in the consump- 
tion each year during a series of 
years up to the present. 

(22 consumption in the differ- 
ent States or zones which may 
of interest from a selling standpoint; 
showing best and worst from the 
total consumption. 

(8) This consumption balanced 
against the square mileage involved. 

(9) The number of dealers who 
would handle this article—if it is to 
be sold through dealers. 

(10) Present distribution of the 
material in question. 

11) The present market price of 
competitive articles. 

(12) The total amount of money 
involved in business, considering the 
consumption. 

(13) The total amount of money 
involved, considering the percentage 
of present consumption which could 
reasonably be expected. 

(14) The total profit involved in 
-- of and, con- 


: vis) The total amount of adver- 
tising and selling expense which 
could be absorbed in developing the 
business. 


itors in 





These fifteen points, by Harry 
Tipper, in the opinion of the dis- 
tribution executive who first called 
attention to them, together with 
test campaigns, constitute the foun- 
dation from which any advertiser, 
who is willing to give time and 
thought to the subject, can build 
his own plan for making successful 
use of the objective and task 
method of determining the adver- 
tising appropriation. 

The advantages of the objective 
and task method of determining 
the advertising appropriation, in 
the opinion of those who use this 
method, are remarkable, when that 
method is contrasted with other 
methods. Among those advantages 
are: 

Original thinking on the prob- 
lems of your own business, which 
means freedom from building on 
competitors’ thinking, whose think- 
ing may, or may not, be sound. 
Opportunity to make use of 
the many facts and figures which 
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have been uncovered, generally 
at great expense. In other words, 
harnessing to your own plow the 
results of all market research 
work that fit into your own 
problem. And, above all other 
things, the chance to know more 
quickly than in any other way, 
whether or not the particular busi- 
ness of which you are part has run 
into the law of diminishing return; 
whether it still has a better future 
ahead of it or whether it is going 
backward 

In other words, this method of 
determining the appropriation makes 
advertising a definite part of the 
profit-making picture of a business. 

Its disadvantage, as has been in- 
dicated from the very outset, is 
that it requires hard work. In re- 
stating this disadvantage, however, 
the opportunity to stress a point 
set forth by those who use this 
method cannot be ignored. That 
point is: The amount of hard work 
with relation to the subject of 
market opportunities, involving 
such questions as buying power 
indices, trading areas and test cam- 
paigns, can be lessened if more 
advertisers will endeavor to use 
this method of determining the ap- 
propriation. This will come about 
because the increased thinking that 
will follow on such subjects will 
naturally result in a much larger 
common pool of information on 
such questions. 

The objective and task method 
is undoubtedly the method that the 
majority of advertisers of the fu- 
ture will use and it is undoubtedly 
the reason why the so-called “space- 
buying” department of advertising 
agencies is disappearing and is be- 
ing supplanted or dominated by 
market research departments. 

In a concluding article, to appear 
next week, the ee, i con- 
ducting test campa oe 
plained in detail. eee test ca 
paigns, as already mentioned, are 
an essential part of the objective 
and task method. 


To Represent “The Forum” in 
New England 


Arthur F. Chapin has been appointed 
Ree England, seprenemtativs of The 


Forum York. He will make his 
headquarters at Boston. 
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te 
market 
IS WAY... 


! Take a leaf from the notebook of the retail 


merchants of Boston. These men know which 
paper their customers read... know which 
paper brings the best results. 


In 1930 the retail merchants of Boston placed 
almost as much advertising in the Sunday 
Globe as in the next two Boston Sunday pa- 
pers combined. 


| Department stores placed in the Sunday Globe 


almost as much space as in a// the other Sunday 
papers combined. 


| And the AAAA Survey in Boston shows that 


70% of the readers of the Sunday Globe within 
the 30-mile area also read the Daily Globe. 


| QO. E.D.—Sunday and Daily, the Boston Globe 


reaches your market. 
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T is the customary 

and prudent thing 
for business to seek 
out ready-made cus- 
tomers—people who 
want the goods and 
have the means to 
purchase. 


q 


HE only morning 

newspaper in the 
Detroit area offers the 
buyer of advertising 
the facility of address- 
ing the ready-made 
customers in this 
complex market with 
a single message. 


q 


HE DETROIT 

FREE PRESS 
takes the advertising 
into those homes from 
which it will receive 
the greatest measure 
of attention and re- 
sponse. By the char- 
acter of its contents, 
it reaches the minds 





VERREE & 
National 


New York 


Chicago 






Detroit 


and purses of those 
families that consti- 
tute the true buying 
power of the Detroit 


area. 
q 


QUARTER- 
MILLION cop- 
ies are circulated each 
morning. This is sure 
a quantity circulation 
—with a value that 
can be converted into 
a tangible asset by the 
advertiser. 


q 


F you wish to im- 

mediately contact 
the customer market of 
Detroit, you need seek 
no farther than the 
homes of the families 
who read this news- 
paper every morning. 





CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


San Francisco 
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Build a Golden Moment into Every 
Advertisement 


Then Be Sure to Seize It! 


By Aesop Glim 


OUR headline is a model of 

arresting power. As though 
endowed with a hundred silken 
tentacles, it reaches out of the page 
and stops your readers—sorting out 
with unerring judgment those who 
are prospective buyers and those 
who are not. 

Your illustration is a model of 
arresting power. Gifted with the 
charms of a Lorelei, it catches still 
other prospects—those beyond the 
reach of the headline’s tentacles 
and those who are tentacle-proof. 

And your layout is a model of 
arresting power. Dynamic and 
forceful, with all its neat orderli- 
ness, it invites the reader to tarry 
in the garden and learn more of 
the promises your headline and il- 
lustration have made. 

In short, your whole advertise- 
ment has arresting power to the 
nth degree. No prospect for your 
wares can possibly escape the lure, 
once the eye has alighted on that 
page. No matter what your pros- 
pect’s mood or haste, your selec- 
tion of headline, artwork and lay- 
out is such as to banish all former 
thoughts and build instead a de- 
sire to read and learn more about 
your product. 

(It’s. quite a time since Old 
Aesop Glim last propounded his 
favorite maxim of advertising: 
The arresting power of an adver- 
tisement is the ability of the main 
illustration, the headline and the 
layout—as a composite unit—to 
force a reading of the first para- 
graph by those who are your 
prospects.) 

And so your prospect must read 
the opening paragraph of your 
copy. Once started, the continuity 
is so compelling, the sequence so 
logical, that your prospect is led 
through to the closing paragraph. 

In that last paragraph lies your 
Golden Moment. In that last para- 
eraph lies Opportunity—for you— 
in large and small caps. 
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You bought the space at con- 
siderable expense. You filled it 
with infinite care and at consider- 
able expense. You succeeded in 
stopping your prospects and hold- 
ing their attention while you filled 
their minds with new ideas, new 
convictions, regarding your wares. 

Now seize that Golden Moment 
and tell them what you want them 
to do about it! 

I maintain that right here lies 
the cause for a large percentage 
of the inefficiency in many adver- 
tising campaigns. The writer omits 
the business ending—and the read- 
er’s excitement (invoked by the 
excellence of the other parts of 
the advertisement) is allowed to 
cool, ebb and flow away. 

The Golden Moment—when de- 
sire could have been turned into 
the gold of a sale—is allowed to 
slip. A greatly reduced number 
of sales result. And—take my 
word for it—a majority of the 
prospects who escaped will be 
harder, rather than easier, to sell 
next time. They will be already 
familiar with the lures of your 
headline and artwork next time 
they see one of your advertise- 
ments. 

* * * 

The evidence in favor of my 
contention is overwhelming. I 
have before me, as I write, twenty 
assorted current publications. The 
pile contains both mass and class 
publications. Without getting too 
statistical (at considerable incon- 
venience to myself) I would say 
that two out of three advertise- 
ments in these publications issue 
either a wholly inadequate invita- 
tion or none at all! 

Why? 

Wasn't there room for it? I'd 
say the writer was too lazy to 
make room. 

Would it have been undignified 
to suggest anything so commercial 
as a purchase? You bought the 
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space to sell merchandise and now 
your false pride makes you too 
bashful to ask for the order. But 
this is America, the United States 
of America, land of the free, etc., 
in which no one has ever yet been 
hung for trying to make an honest 
sale. (I could even wave the flag 
and call it an honest penny—but 
we advertising men don’t deal in 
pennies. ) 

Were you afraid of using hack- 
neyed phrases—and couldn’t think 
of new ones? I'd say laziness 
again. There are not only new 
ways of asking, but new things to 
ask for and hence again new ways 
of asking. 

* * 

On which score Old Aesop Glim 
is reminded of a story. (I'll be 
known as a raconteur, tf this habit 
keeps up.) 

In a country town, two delight- 
ful elderly ladies were walking 
home after church. A new parson 
had just conducted his first ser- 
vices and was therefore very much 
under discussion. “I liked him 
very much,” said Sister Robertson. 
“And did you listen to that closing 
prayer? It was wonderful.” 

“Yes,” said Sister Ferguson. 
“That new preacher prayed for 
things for us that Reverend Tal- 
bott didn’t even know the Lord had 


* * * 


Returning to my pile of maga- 
zines, I’m going to turn some 
pages for you. It’s not within my 
province to build a Dishonor Roll 
of those culprits who are leaving 
out the business endings. Never- 
theless they appear to be culprits, 
negligent toward the stockholders 
whose money pays for the reduced- 
efficiency advertising. 

Doctors, lawyers, politicians, 
even magistrates, frequently make 
the front pages when accused of 
malpractice. But not advertising 
men, who only deal in other peo- 
ple’s money. Wherefore, I have 
heard advertising publications re- 
ferred to as “Pollyanna sheets”— 
because they deal only with suc- 
cess stories. 

But it is within my province to 
name some of the advertisers who 
are not too proud to ask for the 
order—or otherwise put a sound 
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business ending onto an advertise- 
ment. And I may add that few, 
if any, of the quotations herewith 
strike me as being hackneyed 
phrases—in the settings given them 
by the respective advertisers. 

Here is a recent Pond’s adver- 
tisement—built largely on _ the 
“prestige” appeal—appearing in a 
class publication. Early in the 
copy the reader is drawn into the 
conversation, made to feel that the 
Pond’s products are being used on 
her face. And the copy ends with 
a coupon: “Send 10 cents”! Even 
a coupon is not tco undignified for 
Pond’s—one of the most consis- 
tently successful “high hat” adver- 
tisers of all times. 

Clark Grave Vault—surely a 
matter for dignity—says, “Clark 
Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors  every- 
where, in the following models. 

” And the copy closes with, 
“Ask for booklet—A Modern In- 
terpretation of Age-Old Rever- 
ence.” 

“Those who use ‘Pineoleum’ have 
little fear of colds or grippe or 
flu—it helps them stop little colds 
from growing BIG. All druggists 
have it.” 

And the copy ends with a coupon 
offering a free sample. 

Roman Meal—“Try it in the 
holiday baking this year—makes 
good baking better. Recipes on 
package.” That’s timely, specific, 
yet a little different through being 
safely subtle. 

California Asparagus — “Write 
tonight for your free copy of this 
newest guide to appetite satisfac- 
tion.” 

Vapex uses a different method— 
yet distinctly an urge to action. 
Having told the story and built up 
the Golden Moment, Vapex says 
simply, “A drop on your handker- 
chief—A drop on your pillow.” 
Equal to a command. 

Carnation Milk—“. . . indispen- 
sable in the modern household. Not 
merely for emergencies, but for 
use every day in every way. 

Let us send you two very interest- 
ing and helpful books about this 
good milk.” 

Steero—“We'll send you samples 
of cubes FREE, and you may hav: 
Bertha M. Becker’s booklet, ‘10! 
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| Wonder Where They 
Put the Water? 


Ar THE 18th Annual Los 
Angeles Auto Show there’s a coy little number featur- 
ing sixteen cylinders but having no radiator cap. As 
far as I know, the car is water cooled. My question 
is reiterated. Where do they put the water? That’s 
one the manufacturer will have to answer. It’s way 
above me. ‘I’ll stick to the job of selling my product, 
which, as you may have guessed, is white space in the 
most refreshing newspaper that ever licked the tar 
out of all opposition in automotive linage. In the 
year 1930, The Examiner carried 1,122,793 lines of 
total auto, topping the nearest rival by 247,267. And 
on the day of the auto show sections that The 
Examiner and four other papers published in January, 
The Examiner took the lead by 9660 lines. The 
most skeptical die-hard in the world must admit 
that the automobile industry knows how to sell cars 
in Los Angeles. A car to every two and a half people 
proves it. And the position of The Examiner in this 
picture is not a coincidence. The largest morning, 
Sunday and home-delivered circulation rightfully 
carries the bulk of the automotive business. It strikes 
me that people who can buy cars can buy your product. 
What do you think? 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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New Dishes,’ for 10 cents. Then 
you can try the unusual recipes 
this famous ‘food specialist has 
originated for you.” 

National Biscuit—“Look for it 
on your grocer’s shelf 
buy it as a joyous gift to friends 
or family... . In 2 and 5 Ib. tins 
at your grocer’s.” No question as 
to what this advertiser wants the 
reader to do; yet the reader is 
tempted to accept the mandate, be- 
cause of the preceding copy. 

Cabot’s “Quilt”—a building ma- 
terial—“Send the coupon below for 
highly interesting literature show- 
ing reductions possible in your 
heating bills.” 

Philadelphia advertises to big 
business and ends, “Specific data 
applying to your individual prob- 
lem will be prepared on request.” 

” * 


I beg you to put a busy busi- 
ness ending onto every possible 
advertisement. And you won't go 
far wrong by assuming that every 
advertisement is a “possible” one. 
If you can’t find a new phrase- 
ology, that’s far less of a crime 
than complete omission. 

Always tell them what you want 
them to do about it. (But always 
be sure you have given them a 
reason for doing it, before you 
issue the invitation, challenge or 
command. ) 


C. I. Moody with Newspaper 
Color, Ltd. 


Charles I. Moody has been appointed 
to take charge of the Los Angeles office 
of Newspaper Color, Ltd., successor to 
Holman & Connell. M Moody, who 
was formerly a member of the publisher’s 
representative firm of Conger & Moody, 
will devote his time to the development 
of color advertising for the Associated 
Sunday Magazines. 


A. W. Elliott, Editor, 
Birmingham “Post” 


Allen W. Elliott has been appointed 
editor of the Birmingham, Ala., Post, 
succeeding W. L. Sturdevant, who has 
resigned. Mr. Elliott was formerly 
managing editor of the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar. 


Advanced by Parker Agency 


J. L. Sowers, formerly an account ex- 
ecutive of The Parker Advertising Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, has been made vice- 

resident. B. C. Crider, art director, has 
Coen elected to the board of directors. 
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Charlie Miller with Ewing 

Newspaper Group 

Charlie Miller, for the last several 
years assistant general manager of thx 
Pizitz Department Store, Birmingham, 
\la., has been appointed advisory exec 
tive of the newspaper properties o 
Colonel Robert Ewing, including th 
New Orleans States, Shreveport Tim 
and Monroe, La., News-Star and Sunda 
World. He will make his headquarters 
at Monroe and will be in direct charge 
of the Ewing properties in that city. Mr. 
Miller formerly was with the Birming 
ham News in an executive capacity ani, 
later, was business manager of th: 
Atlanta Georgian and assistant publishe: 
of the Baltimore News. 


Gunnison Agency 
Appointments 


Following the consolidation of Kramer 
Associates, Inc., New York, sales pro 
motion, with Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, H. M. 
Fillebrown, formerly president of the 
Kramer company, has been elected vice- 
president in charge of service of the 
Gunnison agency. H. B. Gundry, for- 
merly vice-president of the Kramer com- 
pany, has been appointed director of 
production of the Gunnison agency. 


G. D. Bryson Joins “Redbook 


Magazine” 

George D. Bryson, formerly president 
of the Educational Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, has joined the 
staff of the Redbook Magazine at that 
city. Mr. Bryson organized the Edu- 
cational Advertising Caneens in 1919 
to promote advertising in school books. 
This company later represented various 
juvenile magazines. e was at one 
time sales promotion manager of the 
Curtis Lighting Company, Inc., Chicago. 


T. L. Smith Advanced by 
Standard Brands 


T. L. Smith, formerly vice-president 
and general sales manager of Standard 
Brands, Inc., has been elected first vice- 
president. He had formerly been vice- 
president and general sales manager of 
the Fleischmann Yeast Company, before 
the formation of Standard Brands, with 
which Fleischmann was merged. 


Atlanta Agency Added to 


Frohman Group 
Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Inc., Atlanta 
advertising agency, has joined the group 
of agencies associated with Louis 
Frohman, advertising, New York, for 
reciprocal service to clients in their re- 
spective territories. 


James Hibben, Jr., with 
Condé Nast 


James Hibben, Jr., formerly with 
Liberty, has joined the Western office, 
at Chicago, of Condé Nast Publica- 
tions. 
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NDIOF SUCCESSFUL 
Meer 


vices approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute 
are advertising in maga- 
zines and newspapers 
that their products have 
won such approval. 


More and more you see 
the Institute's Seal of 
Approval in such adver- 
tisements, and on the 
products themselves. 


More and more manu- 
facturers and dealers 
write us that the Seal has 
been influential in clinch- 
ing sales. 


It is but natural that this 
should be the case. The 
influence of Good House- 
keeping with consumers 
and dealers is so power- 
ful that the opportunity of 
using its seal on a product 
becomes a great mer- 
chandising asset for the 
firm that earns it. 





’ 





KEEPIN 


EVERYWOMAN’S MAGAZINE 
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During the year of 1930 
there were 474 advertisers 
who sold the Cincinnati mar- 
ket exelusively through the 
Times-Star. Four hundred and 
seventy-four progressive firms 
who were confident the Times- 
Star alone was sufficiently ef- 
fective to do their selling job 
‘in Cincinnati—whe thought the 
Times-Star put their sales mes- 
sage before active buyers, 
completely covered the true 
Cincinnati market and would 
do their selling job thoroughly 
and at ONE low advertising 
cost. 474 who believe in the 
Times-Star ALONE—and re- 
sults have consistently 
justified their faith. 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 
“THE KEY TO THE CITY” 


Eastern Representative , , <A Weslern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH . ——- KELLOG M. PATTERSON 

60 East 42nd Street 5TA 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York City, N.Y. aN , Chicago, Il, 





Reaching Parents Through a 
Contest for School Children 


The Florists Develop a New Plan for the “Say 


It With Flowers” 


Campaign 


By Henry Penn 


President-Elect, and Chairman, 


National Publicity Committee, 


Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists 


MONG 
4, operative 
paigns in America 
around the slogan : 
Flowers.” 

The latest development in the ad- 
vertising of the Society of Arher- 
ican Florists and Ornamental Hor- 
ticulturists is the National Flower 
Appreciation Contest, starting Feb- 
ruary 14 and running through April 
15. This event, limited solely to 
children of grammar-school age, 
has two basic objectives. One—in- 
dicated by its name—is to enhance 
the appreciation of flowers in the 
eyes of the school pupils, the flower 


the outstanding co- 

advertising cam- 
is that built 
“Say It With 


buyers of tomorrow. The other is 
to interest the children’s parents 
through the medium of this con- 
test, encouraging them to visit the 
florists’ shops and not only make 
immediate purchases, but also to 
become permanent customers. 


To accomplish our ambitious 
aims, we realized at the outset that 
national advertising could not be 
expected to carry the entire load. 
Hence we have established in each 
State, and also in Canada, State 
and city chairmen who assumed 
the responsibility for setting up 
local organizations of florists with 
definite plans for local tie-in with 
the national phases of the contest. 

Early last fall, a booklet of in- 
structions was issued to each local 
organization, containing detailed 
steps for assuring the success of 
the contest in that community, and 
also a “work calendar” scheduling 
the various operations day by day 
from November 1 right on through 
to the close of the contest on 
April 15. 

The contest itself is based upon 
a Flower Puzzle Booklet, to be 
distributed free to school children. 
This booklet reproduces, in color, 
five common flowers—rose, carna- 


tion, tulip, Easter lily and sweet 
pea. One blossom in each of the 
puzzle flowers is shown in outline 
form only, the petals being cut up 
in jig-saw fashion and placed on 
the center spread of the booklet 
with the other puzzle segments. To 
complete his entry, the child must 
select the correct segments for each 
flower, paste them in place, and 
then color the completed blooms 
like the ones already shown as 
guides. 

While the contest looks simple, it 
actually requires a definite amount 
of skill and neatness. Particularly 
for children of the third to seventh 
grade, to whom it will largely ap- 
peal, the working out of the con- 
test entry should prove both enter- 
taining and instructive. Studying 
these puzzle flowers will familiarize 
the child with the shape, petal 
structure and coloring of each, and 
stimulate an interest in all flowers. 
To further this interest, twenty 
other flowers are shown in minia- 
ture in the puzzle booklet, with in- 
formation about each, constituting 
an attractive flower guide in simpli- 
fied form. The flowers chosen are 
those most frequently used for 
home decoration, and since many 
of them are not native wild flowers 
these descriptions do not duplicate 
material contained in schoolbooks 
on botany. 


Appeals to Art and Nature-Study 


Teachers 


The educational feature of this 
contest makes it appeal strongly to 
art and nature-study teachers, and 
the plan is to supply puzzle books 
to entire classes wherever desired. 
To encourage adoption of the 
flower puzzle booklet as a class- 
room feature, special prizes will 
be given—in addition to those 
awarded to the winning children— 
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to the school funds of schools at- 
tended by major prize winners. 
Prize awards, based on neatness, 
correctness and attractiveness of 
the solutions to the puzzle flowers, 
will be distributed as follows: 


First Grand Prize 
Second Grand Prize .... 
Third Grand Prize .... 


SectionaL Prizes 
(Each State, District of Columbia 
and each Canadian province—S8 
in 

First Sectional Prize 

Second Sectional Prize... 

5 Sectional Prizes, each.. 

25 Sectional Prizes, each. . 1 


This makes a total of $9,000 in 
cash to be divided among 1,859 
school children. 

The school fund awards will be 
given as follows: 


Grand Prize 
$100 


50 
25 


To School of 
Winner 


To School of First Sectional 
Prize Winner, each (58 in 


To announce the school fund 
awards, a small advertisement was 
run in ‘national and State teachers’ 
magazines, and this elicited several 
thousand requests for booklets, the 
average request being for twenty- 
five copies. In each case, these re- 
quests were turned over to the 
local organization, so that the local 
florists might benefit from the pres- 
tige and good-will of the contest 
contact. 

Besides these requests, local or- 
ganizations have also made it a 
point to call personally upon the 
superintendents of schools, art and 
nature-study directors, parent- 
teacher associations and other in- 
dividuals and groups with an inter- 
est in the schools. Thus we 
anticipate the distribution of in 
the neighborhood of one million 
puzzle booklets through the schools 
—and because of the double incen- 
tive of children’s awards and 
school fund awards, it seems log- 
ical to assurne that a good percent- 
age of these will be completed for 
judging in the contest. 

Distinguished figures in educa- 
tional, artistic and public circles 
have enthusiastically espoused the 
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National Flower Appreciation Con- 
test as sponsors. Among those serv- 
ing in this capacity are: Mrs. 
Kathleen Norris, the novelist; Dr. 
Willis A. Sutton, president, Na- 
tional Education Association ; Sen- 
ator Arthur Capper; Mrs. Warren 
Wright, Mrs. Neil C. Hurley and 
Mrs. W. L. Karcher, active in the 
Garden Club movement; J. Hor- 
ace MacFarland; A. G. Pelikan, 
director, Milwaukee Museum of 
Art; Thomas H. Beck of Collier's: 
Mrs. Ray Long; Mrs. Anne Stude- 
baker Carlisle; and Joseph J. Lane 
of House & Garden. The contest 
judges are Mr. Pelikan, Mr. Mac- 
Farland and Miss Marjorie Bar- 
rows of Child Life. 

To assure the limitation of the 
contest to school children, a space 
will be provided on the entry blank 
—which forms the back cover of 
the flower puzzle booklet—for the 
signature of the teacher or parent 
of the entrant, and a statement as 
to the child’s age and grade in 
school. Inasmuch as the child’s age 
will be a factor in determining the 
awards, this contest lacks the 
usual lure that attracts the horde 
of so-called “professional contest 
hounds.” Needless to say, all major 
prize winners will be carefully in- 
vestigated before awards are made, 
to make certain that their entries 
were bona fide. 

The contest is so planned that 
the child may work on it either 
in school or at home. In some 
schools the work will be done in 
the classroom. In other schools the 
booklets will be distributed there 
and the child urged to work on the 
contest at home, with the teacher 
asking her pupils to bring in the 
booklets at a certain specified date 
before the contest deadline. In 
other places, the teachers will 
merely announce the names and 
addresses of florists who have the 
contest booklets, the pupils being 
given an opportunity to go to any 
one of the stores named for their 
copies. 

Where there is no direct tie-in 
with the schooi, parents and chil- 
dren will be informed of the con- 
test through the national magazine 
advertising and local newspaper, 
radio, poster and window-display 
advertising done by sponsoring 
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florists either co-operatively or in- 
dividually. 

With one exception, all of the 
magazine copy will be directed to 
the parents, and specifically to the 
mothers, of school children. By way 
of contrast, the copy in the flower 
puzzle booklet itself has ‘been writ- 
ten directly to the child, in simple, 
concise phraseology that will be 
clearly understood by any boy or 
girl in the age bracket. As a pre- 
cautionary measure, this descrip- 
tive copy was submitted to a 
committee of school teachers for 
criticism before being printed. 

Incidentally, the entire plan, as 
it applies to the schools, was care- 
fully gone over by school execu- 
tives in various parts of the 
country to make sure that it con- 
tained nothing contrary to school 
practices which might serve as a 
handicap to the introduction of the 
contest booklets into the schools. 
All advertising matter is eliminated 
from the booklet, not even our 
“Say It With Flowers” slogan ap- 
pearing there. Even the customary 
dealer’s imprint has been omitted 
from booklets going into the 
schools, to remove all commercial 
flavor from the event. 

How, then, does the individual 
florist benefit from this contest? 
The future, “long-haul” advantage 
of helping the coming generation 
of customers to be “flower-minded” 
is obvious. The immediate results 
of the contest require some ex- 
planation. 

Taking the entire country, the 
crying need of the average florist 
is for more store traffic. Rarely, 
indeed, does a prospective pur- 
chaser of flowers leave a florist’s 
shop without having bought some- 
thing. The ratio between store 
traffic and sales comes close to 
100 per cent; but the trouble is, 
not enough folks open the door! 

Especially noticeable is the apathy 
of the home-making class — the 
solid bulwark of this nation, the 
major market for virtually every 
industry. Flower purchases among 
the parents of school children are 
limited to occasional events like 
anniversaries, Mother’s Day, per- 
haps an extra swanky party, in 
most cases. The habit of buying a 
bouquet to “surprise the wife,” to 
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dress up the living-room, or just 
because one happens to like flowers 
in the home, is all too scarce. 

One of the big jobs of the Na- 
tional Flower Appreciation Contest 
will be the producing of store 
trafic within this group. The 
florists plan to do it by holding 
open house at least once, and often 
several times during the contest 
The ostensible purpose of the open 
house is to enable school children 
entered in the contest to come in 
and see the actual “puzzle flowers” 
so that they can color their en- 
tries faithfully. The ulterior motive 
is to draw the parents into the 
flower shops and start them think- 
ing in terms of buying flowers 
more frequently. 

Other industries have proved the 
advantage of such _ non-selling 
events with style shows, fashion 
shows and exhibits of one kind 
and another. Hitherto the flower 
industry has chiefly contented it- 
self with flower shows in conven- 
tion halls or hotels; such events 
always attract huge throngs, but 
the crowds come to the exhibition, 
not the florist’s shop. The open 
house idea in connection with the 
contest shows a florist’s potential 
customers the way to his place of 
business. 

Then, too, the prestige and 
publicity—both printed and word-of- 
mouth—that our local organiza- 
tions are developing must inevi- 
tably have a favorable influence on 
sales. 


Appoints Fairfax Agency 
The Ritz Tower Hotel, New York, 


has appointed the H. W. Fairfax Ad 
vertising Agency, Inc., of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. Metro- 
politan newspapers and class magazines 
will be used. 


To Represent Medical 
Publication 


I. A. White, has been appointed 
Eastern representative, with headquar- 
ters at New York, of Clinical Medicine 
and Surgery, Chicago. 


L. T. Provost Joins Bridgeport 
Papers 


Louis T. Provost, formerly with the 
Hurd Advertising Agency, Bridgeport, 
Conn., has joined the display staff of 
the Bridgeport Post and Telegram. 
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TOTAL LINAGE FOR 1930 
i—New York Times 


26,533,370 
2—Detroit News 
26,160,315 
3—Chicago Tribune 
25,449,058 
4—Washington Star 
23,982,882 
. 56—Pittsburgh Press 
‘ . 21,477,245 
a . Pay ? 6—St. Louls Post- 
Rye 30.548, 745 
BR . ~! : 7—Newark News 
— . , 19,265,143 


19,073,151 
9—Philadeiphia 
18,938,525 


1O—Pittsburgh Gun-Telesege 
18,072,811 
Figures by Media Records 


edicine 
eport 


ith the 
geport, 
aft of 
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“American Agriculturist” 
Adopts Zone Edition Plan 


Under a zone edition plan which has 
been adopted by the American Agricul- 
turist, New York, this publication is 
now being issued in twelve separate edi- 
tions. Ten of the zones are located in 
New York State and follow county lines. 
Two zones cover territory outside of 
New York State trading areas. 

Each zone edition will include edito- 
rial material of interest to the particular 
territory covered, and local advertising 
will be sold in each zone. The mil- 
line rate for local advertising, as finally 
determined, will be 50 per cent higher 
than the national milline rate in the 
combined editions. 

sales representation in New York 
State of six local men has been organ- 
ized. A. White at Syracuse will 
cover the Utica and Syracuse zones; 
Donald G. MacNitt at Elmira will cover 
the Elmira and Binghamton zones; 
H. B. Irvine will cover the Buffalo 
zone; T. Cantwell at Poughkeepsie will 
cover the Poutinecyele Soeur zone; 
W. L. Wright will cover the Rochester 
zone, and John D. Hartman will cover 
the Albany zone. 


British Newspapers Advance 
R, A. F. Williams 


Following his return from England, 
Reginald A. F. Williams has been pro 
moted by the British Daily Mai and its 
Associated Newspapers to the position 
of American business manager with 
headquarters at New York. special 
bureau of advertising is being estab- 
lished at New York to deal with the 
merchandising and marketing problems 
of American manufacturers selling in 
Great Britain. 


Death of H. C. Bursley 


Harry C. Bursley, manager of the 
research and service department of the 
Niagara Lithograph Company, New 
York, died at Montclair, N. J., on 
February 9, at the age of sixty-two. 
He ‘was also formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Murphy Varnish Company, 
Newark, N. J., and, at one time, was 
sales promotion manager of Valentine & 
Company, New York, maker of Val- 
spar. 


E. W. Timmerman Joins 
“Good Housekeeping” 
E. W. Timmerman, for the last five 
ears with the Chicago office of Erwin, 
asey & Company, Ltd., has joined the 
Western staff at that city of Good 
Housekeeping. 


Kroger Grocery Appoints 
Ralph H. Jones Agency 
The Kroger Grocery & Baking Com- 


y, Cincinnati, has appointed The 
Ralph H, Jones Company, advertising 
agency of that city, as advertising 
counsel. . 
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John §S. Shaffer Relinquishes 
Control of Chicago “Post” 


The Chicago Evening Post has been 
laced in the hands of a receiver, fo 
owing the retirement of John ( 
Shaffer as owner of the paper. Publi 
cation will continue under George | 
Getz, prominent business man and civi: 
leader of Chicago, who has been a; 
pointed receiver. After a survey of the 
property and assets of the Post, Mr 
Getz has indicated that he will repor 
promptly to the court with the recon 
mendation that it authorize him to sel! 
the Post, together with its good-will ar 
Associated Press membership, at a 
early date as consistent with the best 
interests of the newspaper and _ its 
creditors. 

Receivership for the paper, according 
to Mr. Getz, will continue to and unt 
final disposition of the paper is accon 
plished assuring perpetuation of the 
paper as a daily in the Chicago evening 
eld. The Post was founded in 189 

In a statement announcing his retir 
ment as owner, published in the Post 
Mr. Shaffer stated that “the financial 
burden of carrying on the Post as a 
public service enterprise has become 
greater than my other responsibilities 
justify me in bearing. This action on 
my part will in no way interfere with 
the continued publication of the Chicag: 
Evening Post. None of my other busi- 
ness interests is involved in the affairs 
of the Post.”- Mr. Shaffer is also pu! 
lisher of three Indiana newspapers, the 
Indianapolis Star, the Muncie Star and 
the Terre aute Ster. He purchased 
the Post in 1901 from H. H. Kohlsaat 


Two New Agencies to Succeed 
McLain-Simpers 

By agreement of the principals, the 
business of the McLain-Simpers Organ- 
ization, Philadelphia advertising agency, 
will be taken over and continued after 
March 1 by two newly formed adver- 
tising agencies—the cLain Organiza 
tion and The Simpers Company. 


New Account to Seidenbaum 

The Star Case Company, Inc., New 
York, manufacturer of hand-tooled 
leathers and leather ware, has appointed 
William G. Seidenbaum, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Class publications, busi- 
ness papers and direct mail will be used. 


E. D. Copeland Leaves 


Gillette 
E. -D. Copeland, for the last thirteen 
ears advertising manager of the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company, Boston, has re- 
signed. 


Death of Bowdre Phinizy 


Bowdre Phinizy, owner of the Au- 
usta, Ga., Herald and the Athens, Ga., 
anner-Herald, died at Augusta on Feb- 

ruary 8. He was fifty-nine years old. 
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This message—addressed to the business men 
who will underwrite 1931 advertising—appears 


in the current issue of The Business Week. 


STACCATO) 


We don’t envy your responsibilities. You carry upon your shoul- 
ders the hopes, habits and contentment of millions. You 
dictate fashions, influence billions of dollars of purchases, stimu- 
late tremendous investments. Judged by the huge sum of your 
responsibilities, each minute of your time has untold value. 


What has this to do with The Business Week? Just this: minute 
for minute this publication packs the utmost of fresh, sound 
business news into its pages. Not a moment of your valuable 
time can be stolen by embroideries—that is the dictum of the 
editors. Information that may have taken days to dig out and 
verify must be condensed to the nth degree. Speed, brevity, 
accuracy, interest—those are necessary attributes of The Busi- 
ness Week news. They are in accord with the new tempo—with 
your demands and habits. That’s why you can read through this 
publication in about 40 minutes—the time it usually takes to 


read an average fiction story. 


What type of men require this type of news, week after week? 
You can judge our 75,000 readers by yourself. They form a 
group unequaled by any other group in this nation. Upon you 
and those others rests the huge burden of bringing 120,000,000 


persons into a new prosperity. 

Week by week, you meet with these leaders in The Business 
Week pages. If their wide interests and influences can possibly 
aid your business plans, why not talk it over with your advertis- 
ing agency? The Business Week has a place for your advertising 


to business and business men, 
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OWS, 
OLLEGES and 


ONTENTMENT” 
The slogan of Northfield business men 








Northfield, Minnesota 
—a typical Northwest trading center 
Cas are the breadwinners. They create the income 











and wealth surrounding Northfield. They make pos- 
sible colleges, culture and contentment. Cream check 
money keeps the stores busy. 

Rich farms on all sides—Northfield merchants will tell 
you that 65 per cent or more of their business comes from 
farm folks. Other merchants through Minnesota and the 
Dakotas say the same. 

Merchants are supplied from a single wholesale center, 
and farm people are advertisingly informed through one 
medium. A more simple merchandising problem cannot be 
found. THE FARMER, the weekly home paper of the farm 
for almost a half a century, has a larger circulation (now 
276,000) than any publication of any kind in the territory. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


New York—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago—Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News Building 


Member Standard S&S Farm Paper Unit 





Consumer Acceptance—W hat It Is 
and How It Works 


Without This Principle, Now Insufficiently Appreciated, Advance 
Merchandising Planning Will Fall Short 


By G. A. Nichols 


[! is becoming widely recognized 
that a willingness to buy can be 
created long before advertising can 
increase or produce a demand. « 

This does not mean that passive 
results alone can ever be a satisfac- 
tory outcome of advertising. Defi- 
nite advertising that will produce 
definite results is the objective of 
every man who calls himself a 
salesman in print. Impulse adver- 
tising, action-getting advertising, 
consumer demand-creating adver- 
tising, or whatever term may be 
used, must be the goal. 

But there is not sufficient recog- 
nition of the importance of cre- 
ating a willingness to buy. 

How much advertising does a 
merchandiser need in order that 


he may reach his desired objec- 
tive? When he gives the building 


of this willingness to buy— 
this salability, in other words— 
its rightful place in his program, 
the question becomes much less 
puzzling. For he then sees that 
his advertising must be properly 


organized, not only for immediate’ 


needs, but for advance use. Many 
a potentially successful advertising 
campaign falls short because of in- 
adequacy—the inadequacy coming 
because the principle of salability 
is not sufficiently understood. 

I am moved to these reflections 
as I contemplate the extraordinary 
conservatism with which many 
advertisers, during the closing 
months of 1930, looked ahead to 
their 1931 merchandising programs. 
In many an organization there 
was interminable delay in agreeing 
upon plans of procedure; there was 
uncertainty and timidity in fixing 
upon the amount to be invested in 
idvertising. 

Even now, as 1931 gets well un- 
der way, there is a lack of decisive 
action in many quarters ; there is 
a tendency to wait and see what 
happens before taking sufficient, 


firm and decisive steps to conserve 
the salability already created“ for 
the product and to create more. 

This withholding of decisions 
having to do with 1931 operations 
would not have developed, and 
would not exist now, if advertis- 
ers in general had a thorough con- 
ception of the consumer acceptance 
principle and an understanding of 
its intimate relationship to all mer- 
chandising planning. 


A Gold-Mine of Opportunity 


It is the view of Printers’ Ink 
that, inasmuch as a clear under- 
standing of salability through de- 
mand and salability through ac- 
ceptance is necessary in developing 
merchandising method, frequent 
discussion of acceptance and de- 
mand is worth while. Indeed, it 
is not too much to say that there 
never was a time in all the his- 
tory of merchandising when such 
understanding was quite as im- 
portant as is the case now. The 
advertiser who has brought the 
American public to a state of con- 
sumer acceptance for his product 
has a gold-mine of opportunity 
which will yield in direct propor- 
tion to his selling ability. 

The doctrine of consumer ac- 
ceptance was evolved as an: out- 
come of frequent discussions had 
by Paul E. Faust, a Chicago ad- 
vertising agent, William Laughlin, 
then advertising director of Ar- 
mour & Company, and H. J. Win- 
sten, then sales manager of the 
Allen-A Company, of Kenosha, 
Wis. These three men made a 
series of tests in the hosiery trade 
and in the grocery field which 
showed them conclusively the man- 
ner in which advertising results 
were secured and could be secured. 
They found out what reminder ad- 
vertising would do in retail stores. 

This knowledge came to them, 
among other sources, from check- 
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ing up on telephone salesmanship 
in grocery stores. It was ascer- 
tained that comparatively few 
people specified definite brands 
when telephoning an order to the 
store; more of them approved or 
disapproved the brands recom- 
mended by the dealer. There was 
fully as much merchandise sold 
through acceptance of the dealer’s 
recommendations as there was on 
straight demand. 

In other words, salability was 
the issue, regardless of whether 
the sale was made on demand or 
acceptance. The consumer had the 
final accepting, or vetoing, au- 
thority. 

Consumer acceptance was thus 
developed. The principle has been 
frequently discussed in PRINTERS’ 
INK, because, from the outset, 
Printers’ INK has been desirous 
of making it known and causing 
it to be applied to advertising in 
the broadest possible way. 


Creating a Willingness to Buy 
First 


In a spirit of thorough helpful- 
ness, therefore, let me suggest that 


advertisers can do a wonderful 
service for themselves during 1931 
if they will put into practical appli- 
cation the thought that a willing- 
ness to buy can be created long 
before advertising can produce or 
increase a demand. 

If consumer demand were the 
main spring of advertising, it 
would not be too much to assume 
that all sales work would follow 
the appearance of the advertise- 
ment or advertisements. If the full 
measure of advertising results was 
demand by the consumer and the 
retail store, the advertiser’s sales 
organization could operate as a 
sort of harvesting machine. 

But it is obvious that the far- 
sighted sales executive works 
months in advance for the market- 
ing of his company’s output, subject 
to the exigencies of any particular 
season. He lays his merchan- 
dising campaign at least six months 
in advance; he figures on an 
expectancy of volume; he takes 
into consideration new designs or 
styles, or packages, or capacities, 
or prices. His selling organiza- 
tion strives to secure orders so that 
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the factory department can con- 
tinue producing goods on the most 
efficient and economical basis, both 
from the standpoint of production 
cost and that the trade may be 
supplied promptly. ‘ 

What is the place of advertising 
in the operations of such a sales 
manager ? 

Obviously and logically, the ap- 
pearance of the advertisements js 
almost the final operation of his 
, merchandising campaign—the cli- 
max, the beginning of the con- 
cluding step to consolidate and ap- 
ply a series of influences in a way 
to create salability. Such a sales 
manager recognizes that distri- 
bution io stores, visibility of the 
product in stores, salesmanship by 
the dealer and his clerks, are just 
as fundamental to a merchandising 
effort as are advertisements ap- 
pearing in publications or else- 
where. 

Hence to say that the amount of 
demand or the degree of demand 
created by a series of advertise- 
ments is the measure of effective- 
ness of the advertising that has 
been undertaken, is to proceed 
from a complete misconception of 
the place advertising has in the 
marketing operation. 

I know of a manufacturer who 
in ten years’ time displaced the 
product of a competitor and who 
has secured leadership in the face 
of large volume manufacturers, 
cut-price manufacturers and re- 
tailers. 

To the advertising dilettante it 
might seem that the success of the 
commodity in question, the achieve- 
ment of this manufacturer, could 
be called an advertising success. 
To the experienced observer, how- 
ever, it is clearly understood that 
the merchandising genius at the 
head of the business evolved a 
product, developed a marketing 
system, surrounded himself with 
exceptional salesmen and then op- 
erated on policies which caused 
leading distributors to co-operate 
with him loyally and effectively on 
a national ‘scale. 

The advertising division of the 
business, including the advertising 
agency, helped make it possible for 
this merchandising expert to drive 
ahead as rapidly and as steadily 
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A $10,000,000 
Subsidiary 


This season's citrus crop will bring approximately 
$60,000,000 to growers in the Tampa retail trade area. 


Marketing this crop is a major industry within itself. 35,000 
people are employed in handling the fruit and 250 packing 
houses, representing an investment of $10,000,000, are 
operated during the season. The combined payrolls of these 
plants average about one-half million dollars a week. 


15% of Florida's citrus crop is grown in the Tampa retail 
trade area, and 80% of the “handling” is done in this 
section, adding more millions to the buying power of 
Tribune readers. 


an 

1930 Federal Census 
Tampa and Suburbs . . . . 119,000 
Jobbing Trade Area . . . . 750.000* 
*More than half the population of Florida. 
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as his energy and resourcefulness 
required. 

The commodity this company 
makes is sold nationally through 
retail stores; from the beginning 
it obtained a gratifying response 
from the public. The advertising 
was continuously productive, both 
as to acceptance and demand. 

Nevertheless, salesmanship en- 
tered into an important number of 
the sales made. Where one user 
walked to the counter and asked 
for the product by its specific brand 
name, perhaps two would approach 
the same counter asking for that 
general kind of article without re- 
ferring to any particular name; 
but they were offered the brand 
in question and accepted it. The 
first was consumer demand; the 
second was consumer acceptance. 

The advertising assisted just as 
much in making the product salable 
by acceptance as salable by de- 
mand. 

The vital point to be considered 
in connection with the whole 
operation is this: 

If demand were the only measure 
of this advertising result, and if 
the sales manager timed his efforts 
and gauged them only to con- 
sumer demand, all his advance 
planning and all his initiative would 
have been discounted to a consid- 
erable degree. His advertising 
would not have had a fair oppor- 
tunity to deliver results. 

It is superfluous to add that the 
sales manager of course made his 
merchandising plans—made them 
definitely and courageously—for 
the first half of 1931 well in ad- 
vance of the beginning of the year. 
Every year his January sales con- 
ventions have, as part of their 
program, the discussion of the ad- 
vertising which has been done 
and which will be done in the fu- 
ture. The January convention 
would be incomplete if the adver- 
tising program were not formu- 
lated and the campaign perfected 
and completed to a point to make 
possible its exhibition physically. 
The advertising is a fundamental 
of this executive’s entire sales 
scheme. 

What would happen if his board 
of directors should withhold un- 
til January 1, approval of his plans 
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for merchandising the company’s 
line during the first six months of 
the year? Or wait until July | 
to give him similar authority jor 
the concluding six months? What 
if they took this ultra-conservative 
step, as so many did during 
the last few months, to see how 
the year 1930 would come out in 
the way of profits? Or to get 
what they thought was a more ac- 
curate viewpoint on the selling pos- 
sibilities of the forthcoming six 
months ? 

It is clear that incalculable dam- 
age would be done to his merchan- 
dising drive starting in January or 
the one starting in July. 


Utilizing Every Selling Day 


This merchandising authority 
lays down several principles which 
he follows rigorously. One is to 
have all plans set so as completely 
to utilize every selling day of the 
year from January 1 on. If his 
advertising plans were incomplete 
as January opened, his selling 
would be ineffective for from 
thirty to sixty to ninety days. 

He fully understands that one 
prolific cause of bad business—at 
the present or any other time—is 
seeming forgetfulness of the uni- 
versally known fact that in each 
year there are twelve months. In 
some merchandising programs the 
year apparently consists of only 
eleven, ten or even nine months. 

If a sales manager has a desired 
objective for 1931, it stands to 
reason that he is going to have a 
much better chance of realizing it 
if he has planned his merchandis- 
ing in advance so that his organi- 
zation can go earnestly to work on 
January 2 with a definite know!- 
edge of what is going to be at- 
tempted. When a couple of 
months at the beginning of the 
year are devoted to getting ready 
for spring business—and perhaps 
another month in the summer used 
in preparing for the fall trade— 
reaching the sales volume quota 
becomes increasingly difficult in di- 
rect mathematical proportion. 

This procrastinating practice, 
resulting in the inevitable shorten 
ing of the year by one, two or 
three months, is often caused by a 
desire on the part of the executive 
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So, YOU WANT 
TO MEET THE 


a. is true that the circulation of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
PosT almost exactly parallels the opportunities in Amer- 
ica for making sales. 


It is true also that in city, state and nation, this magazine 
picks its readers in direct proportion to their intelligence 
and buying-power. 


This doesn’t happen by accident. No, indeed! 


It is the pre-calculated result of carefully determining 
the most progressive and substantial sales territories and 
then confining our circulation effort within those areas. 


I. the hundred leading American cities, for example, 
investigation is made not only by zones, but by neigh- 
borhoods, streets, blocks and at times even individual 
homes. 


The men of our Division of Commercial Research visit, 
tour and map each city in residential detail, indicate the 
desirable circulation, and turn the guide-map over to the 
circulation department for action. 
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Best PEoPLE 


It takes a publication great in editorial concept and exe- 
cution to interest this superlative type of reader and hold 
him as THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT has held him 
for three decades. 


The success with which The Post is doing it now is seen 
in its ability to add, on top of its already largest magazine 
circulation, a steady, average increase of 100,000 such 
new readers every year! 


& you want your advertising to address the hand-picked 
core and center of the best-buying public on earth, THE 
SATURDAY EVENING PosT offers you opportunity to talk 
to that hub three-million-strong which turns the taste, 
thinking, buying of the nation. 


There may be a better introduction to the best people 
in America, but the most experienced and successful 
advertisers have never yet found what it is! 


YY | EVENING POST 


INSTITUTION” 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 





We have just seen an advance copy of fc 
your One Hundredth Anniversary a 
Number. It’s magnificent—and a real h: 
credit as well as a tribute to American hy 
Agriculture! Congratulations to your ™ 
staffs. We may disagree sometimes on 
how a farm paper appropriation should 
be spent, but we can agree that your 
March issue relates superbly the prog- 
ress that has taken place during the 
last 100 years of America’s largest 


business. 


Sen th 


Gpper's Farmer (7 


Topeka, Kansas 
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to “wait to see how things turn 
out.” We see an unusual amount 
oi it this year because of specu- 
lation as to whether the business 
depression cycle has just about run 
its course—whether “things” will 
he better, worse or as they are. 

A cardinal principle always fol- 
lowed by the sales executive I am 
discussing here is never to wait 
for such development. He esti- 
mates that at the very worst his 
sales will never be more than 10 
to 15 per cent below the expected 
or normal figure. 

Hence on August 1 this sales 
manager starts outlining new prod- 
ucts, new displays, new advertising 
—all that goes with a merchandis- 
ing drive that gets under way on 
the second day of the following 
January. 

What he obviously accomplishes 
in this wise procedure is to move 
his goods into retail stocks so that 
they can have a chance to work 
for him—and for the dealer—be- 
ginning with the first business day 
of the year. Thus he escapes the 
possible or probable penalty of 
having diverted to competing lines 
the acceptance, the salability, which 
he has created for his own lines. 

He knows well enough that a 
customer in whom has been engen- 
dered a willingness to buy his 
goods—or who even may go so 
far as to call for them by name— 
can be induced to accept a substi- 
tute if the retailer, owing to the 
manufacturer’s lack of advance 
planning, does not have them in 
stock. He administers his pro- 
gram, therefore, so as to escape 
the diversion of good-will, the in- 
evitable substitution, that burdens 
many a merchandising effort. 

It is his intimate acquaintance 
with, and complete recognition of, 
the consumer acceptarice principle 
that causes him to proceed in this 
admittedly wise way. 

Let me say again, then, that the 
present is a good time for all of 
us to go over in our minds once 
again the exact make-up of con- 
sumer acceptance—what it is, how 
it works, its place in the merchan- 
dising scheme and the powerful 
influence it exerts in causing ad- 
vertising to be conceived properly 
and applied sufficiently. 
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New York City College to 
Conduct Advertising Courses 


Three courses on advertising will be 
given om the spring semester at the 
School of meneee of the College of 
the City of New York. A course in 
are oagetinn, with classes meet- 
ing on ursday evenings, and one on 
advertising copy and layout, meeting on 
Tuesday evenings, will be conduatel, te 
Rossiter Holbrook, general manager - 
the New York office of Nelson Chesman 
& Company, Inc., advertising agency. A 
course in public relations will be con- 
ducted by Louis Popkin on Tuesday 
evenings. 





G. H. Simpson with Reimers & 
Whitehill 


G. H. Simpson, formerly with the 
New York office of Cleaveland A. Chand- 
ler, Advertising, Boston, has joined 
Reimers & Whitehill, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, as an account exec- 
utive. He was also formerly with the 
Chicago office of Critchfield Company 
and was, at one time, advertising man- 
ager of the Ferro Machine Foundry 
Company, Chicago. 





Montag Stove Account to 
Mac Wilkins & Cole 


The Montag Stove & Furnace Works 
have pointed Mac Wilkins & Cole, 
Portland. Oreg., advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising account. ews- 
paper, business-paper, radio and direct- 
mail advertising will be used in the 
Pacific Northwest. 





Brick Account to Griswold- 
Eshleman 


The Metropolitan Paving Brick Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio, manufacturer of 
paving and building brick, hollow tile 
and ceramic materials, has appointed 
The Griswold-Eshleman Company, Cleve- 
land advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


W. H. Howell Joins 
Dosch-Kircher 


Will H. Howell, resident 
of Howell,. Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, *has joined the Dosch-Kircher 
Organization, Inc., of that city, direct 
advertising, as vice-president in charge 
of sales. 





formerly 





Davis Merwin Honored 


Davis Merwin, president and general 
manager of the Bloomington, IIl., Daily 
Pantagraph, has been elected vice-pres- 
ident of the Bloomington Association of 
Commerce. 





Appoints Gotham Agency 

The Bejean Laboratories, New York 
and Paris, have appointed the Gotham 
Advertising Company, New York, to 
direct their Latin-American advertising. 


Free Facts for the Advertiser 


An Outline of the Type of Data the Various Bureaus of the Department 
of Commerce Are Able and Anxious to Furnish to Advertisers 


By Thomas R. Taylor 


Assistant Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


[Eprtor1aL Note — How can 
business keep posted on what Gov- 
ernmental departments are doing 
for its benefit and use? That 
question was uppermost in the 
minds of advertisers, agents, pub- 
lishers and others affiliated with 
advertising who attended the con- 
vention at Washington of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers? 

The convention was addressed 
by twelve chiefs of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In instance 
after instance discussion on this 
subject had to be cut short to 
allow the program to proceed. 

Because of this very evident de- 
sire for information, PRINTERS’ 


INK invited Mr. Taylor to sum- 


marize the activities of the De- 
partment of Commerce and to 
interpret by illustration, how busi- 
ness makes profitable use of the 
services which are at its disposal. 
This he has done in the following 
article. ] 


AKING use of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is a habit 
with some advertisers, an occa- 
sional gesture with others, and an 
unknown pleasure (shall I say) to 
others. There are advertisers so 
avid in search of facts that ap- 
parently they lie awake at night 
framing a list of questions to 
spring on the department. The 
next morning the telephone of the 
district manager of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
will tingle with burning questions, 
such as: 
How many meals are eaten each 
day away from home? 
Who manufactures apparatus for 
rearing insects? 
How can I secure an elephant for 
a booster’s parade? 
What is the market abroad for 
skunk essence? 
Why is there a market for manu- 
factured ice in Iceland? 


Or, in more serious vein, there 
are questions on: 
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_ Advertising media for engineering 
lines in Argentina, 
_ The limits of the wholesale trad- 
| area of Salt Lake City. 
rotection of trade-marks in Japan. 
Relative preseciog power of 
Michigan and Mississippi. 
Burden of taxation on branch 
plant operations in Germany. 
Gasoline service pumps in New 


or 
The right season to advertise sea- 
sonal goods in various markets. 
Delivery services by grocery 
stores. 
Effect of altitude on scientific in- 
struments in certain areas. 
Margins of profits in vegetable 
stores. 


This district manager and the 
thirty-three others in the larger 
cities, plus forty-six co-operative 
office managers (who are em- 
ployees of the local Chamber of 
Commerce or Board of Trade), 
plus the thirty-two divisions of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, receive 12,000 such re- 
quests each working day—3,800,000 
during this last year. Most of 
them are serious, many are un- 
usual, some are humorous and a 
few are silly, as when a large cor- 
poration writes to ask the capital 
of Colorado. The volume is con- 
stantly growing and a big increase 
in 1931 is expected because of the 
belief that business facts will count 
for more this year than ever be- 
fore. 

Somehow facts do count. Over 
a series of years the department 
has received many evidences of its 
usefulness in this direction. For 
example a study of methods o/ 
selling and costs in the confection- 
ery industry uncovered some sur- 
prising facts to the industry as a 
whole and to individual plants. 
One firm writes: 


Through the study of these cost 
figures we find it possible to put 
out an item which we had discon- 
tinued over ten years ago, thinking 
that our production cost would not 
oy of its sale. But by care- 
ully analyzing our production costs 


in connection with the items, we 
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ADVERTISERS DISCOVERED 
THE GROUP 
LONG BEFORE WE DID 


American Radiator Company e American 
Tobacco Company e Crane Company e General 
Motors Corporation e Steinway & Sons. 


These astute buyers of white space were among those 
who discovered the value of using Vocur, VANITY Fair 
and House & GARDEN as a single unit before we our- 
selves ever thought of combining them in a group with 
special advantageous group rates. So it is with a bow 
to these far-seeing and canny advertisers that The Condé 
Nast Group celebrates the tenth anniversary of its for- 
mation in 1921. 


It is significant that these advertisers have continued 
to use The Condé Nast Group consistently ever since. 


It is also significant that in 1921 when Vocug, VANiTY 
Fam and House & GarpEN became The Condé Nast 
Group, general conditions were much as they are in 
1931. Then, as now, an unusual proportion of adver- 
tisers found their best strategy lay in concentrating their 
selling efforts in magazines which gave them the largest 
available coverage of the Class Market—then, as now, 
comparatively unshaken, and, in season and out of sea- 
son, the great backlog for the sale of all quality mer- 
chandise. 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


VOGUE - VANITY FAIR - HOUSE & GARDEN 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 61 

















































decided that we could put it out. 

As a result, during the last two 

weeks we have produced approxi- 

mately 2,500 boxes of this item 
which has enabled us to put on nine 
more employees in a department 
which was practically idle and re- 
sulted in gross sales of over $2,000 
in a two-weeks’ period with good 
prospects of even an increase in 
these sales and consequently in pro- 
duction. 

An export manager was figuring 
how much business he was going 
to lose in Denmark because of de- 
pressed European conditions. Then 
he happened to run into our Com- 
mercial Attaché to that country 
who told him that conditions in 
Denmark were uniformly prosper- 
ous, largely because prices of its 
export products had not declined 
as seriously as import prices, so 
that it had an increased profit 
margin. The fact made a differ- 
ence in his plans. 

The grocery industry was puz- 
zled over some of its problems, 
such as confused relations between 
wholesaler and _ retailer, slow 
turnover of stock, and excessive 
rate of bankruptcy. Enlisting the 
aid of the Department of Com- 
merce it investigated these and 
other matters in a complete study 
centered at Louisville, Ky. An 
astonishing array of facts was set 
up as a basis for profitable activity 
by the grocery trade. There were 
fifteen grocery store failures in 
Louisville in 1929, but only three 
in the first eleven months of 1930, 
despite depressed conditions. In 
one retail store which reduced in- 
ventory and eliminated dead stock, 
in light of the facts revealed by 
the survey, business was increased 
from $80,000 to $96,000 a year. 
Most of the stores concerned in 
the survey have been subsequently 
remodeled in whole or in part, with 
larger turnover, lower overhead 
expense, and better net profits fol- 
lowing in each instance. 

The success of this survey has 
stimulated similar efforts in all 
parts of the country. After the 
construction of a model store in 
Jacksonville, Fla., to cite an out- 
standing example, over a hundred 
stores in that vicinity have been 
remodeled. to conform with mod- 
ern ideas of display and stock ar- 
rangement. 
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One manufacturer, seeking na- 
tional distribution, did not know 
how to establish jobbing areas for 
his product. Someone suggested 
the Department of Commerce. He 
got the “Atlas of Wholesale Gro- 
cery Territories,” the “Market Data 
Handbook oi the United States,” 
and one or two other publica- 
tions and drew up his plans in 
a few hours. He is only one of 
many who have found a reference 
of last resort in that compendium 
of county facts known as the 
“Market Data Handbook.” No 
advertiser should be without it, for 
it provides exactly the type of 
information wanted for a study 
of marketing areas. Under con- 
venient arrangement complete data 
are given on the production, popu- 
lation, income, number of tele- 
phones and automobiles, wired 
homes, and other interesting mar- 
ket indices for the 3,000 separate 
counties in the United States. 
Guessing regarding domestic out- 
lets and essential advertising cov- 
erage is no longer necessary, for 
the facts are ready at hand. 

Another manufacturer had never 
sold his goods on the Pacific Coast. 
He knew his costs but had only 
hazy ideas as to the size of the 
market for his product which went 
to certain industrial groups. The 
“Commercial Survey of the Pa- 
cific Southwest,” with its wealth 
of detail on California, gave him 
the exact knowledge he wanted. 

An export advertising agency 
confronted suddenly with a pro- 
hibitive foreign tariff on mats, 
clinches, etc., wanted quickly the 
names and addresses of responsible 
type-founders in a distant market. 
The department furnished this ser- 
vice, and went one better, by in- 
forming the agency of a visiting 
type-founder from that country 
who was that very day in the same 
city as the agency. A _ contract 
was closed within a few hours. 

During the last fiscal year the 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic. Commerce received 
statements from American business 
firms showing that his bureau had 
been instrumental in effecting $50,- 
000,000 worth of new business and 
savings in the foreign trade field 
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REMARK 
ON THE 


1OTH 


ANNIVERSAR) THESE PIONEERS 


OF THE 


CONDE Nast HELPED LAUNCH THE GROUP 


Group 


IN 1921 


American Radiator Co. ¢ American Tobacco Co. @ Associated 
Tile Manufacturers ¢ Canada Steamship Lines ¢ Cole Motors ¢ 
Crane Co. @ Frank E. Davis Fish Co. @ Doctor’s Essential Foods 
Co. @ Eaton, Crane & Pike Co. e Elliott Nursery Co. e Estey Organ 
Co. @e Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ¢ Gordon Motor Crib Co. @ 
Great Northern Railway ¢ Hampton Shops e Huyler’s e S. C. 
Johnson & Son @ Juergens & Anderson Co. ¢ James McCutcheon 
& Co. @ Oakland Motor Car Co. @ Othine Laboratories e Pathe- 
scope Company of America @ Plaza Operating Co. @ Prudential 
Insurance Company of America @ Roll-Up Screen Co. @ Steinway 
& Sons @ Stutz Motor Car Co. @ Swiss Federal Railroads @ Seth 
Thomas Clock Co. e Tobey Furniture Co. @ U. S. Shipping Board. 


Literally, “shoes, and ships, and sealing wax” are rep- 
resented in this list of widely diversified products and 
services. Here is testimony to the variety of uses to 


which advertisers can put The Condé Nast Group. 


Combined, Vocur, Vanity Fair, House & GARDEN 
reach a homogeneous third-of-a-million of the free- 
spending wing of the Class Market—of equal interest to 


every one of the advertisers listed above. 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


VOGUE: VANITY FAIR- HOUSE & GARDEN 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 63 
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alone. The Director of the Bureau 
of Standards has been advised by 
industry of savings that have been 
made possible by the application of 
the principles of simplified prac- 
tice. Ten of the more than 115 
industries that have developed 
Simplified Practice Recommenda- 
tions estimate that approximately 
250,000,000 a year is being saved 
by their Recommendations. This 
waste elimination program is one 
of the activities of the Bureau of 
Standards. 

A more general estimate of the 
savings, embracing all activity in 
simplication throughout the United 
States, and stated by independent 
economists, places the yearly sav- 
ings account at $500,000,000. There 
is no way of estimating the value 
of census data to advertisers, but 
it is easy to imagine the total fail- 
ure of an advertising or merchan- 
dising plan not based on a knowl- 
edge of census results. 

Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Standards and Census are 


only three of the bureaus of the 


Department of Commerce. Others 
are Aeronautics, Patent Office, 
Mines, Navigation, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Fisheries, Light- 
houses, and Steamboat Inspection. 
To all advertisers each of these 
bureaus is of some importance, 
and to advertisers in particular 
fields, such as aeronautics or min- 
ing, that bureau specializing in 
their trade is of prime assistance. 
But after all, the general informa- 
tional service of greatest signifi- 
cance to all industry is concen- 
trated fairly well in Standards, 
which is the technical, scientific 
or standardizing branch; Census, 
which counts the people, manu fac- 
turing output, and distributors; 
and Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, which provides marketing 
information and advice. 

It is almost impossible to de- 
scribe all of the ramifications of 
the work, but a listing of activities 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce would include: 

1. Provides information on cur- 
rent business conditions at home 
and abroad. 

Domestic—“Survey of Current 

Business.” (Monthly. For sale 
by Superintendent of Docu- 
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ments, $1.50 per year, in- 
cluding the semi-annual and 
monthly issues and the weekly 
supplements.) Also “Com- 
merce Yearbook, ; & 
(price $1). 

Foreign Countries—Weekly and 
monthly economic cables pub- 
lished in “Commerce Reports.” 
(Weekly. For sale by Super- 
intendent of Documents, $4 per 
year). Also “Commerce Year- 
book,” Vol. II (Price $1 per 
year). 

Along commodity lines—weekly 
Mimeographed reviews pub- 
lished by many divisions for 
— trades. 

. Makes market surveys. ~ 
cess to all of these may be had | 
(a) reference to catalog of publica. a- 
tions; (b) listing to receive Do- 
mestic Commerce weekly and 
Mimeographed releases covering 
your trade; (c) following an- 
nouncements of new publications 
in “Commerce Reports.” 

3. Finds new markets. Last 
fiscal year trade opportunities han- 
dled created about $50,000,000 
worth of business. (See “Com- 
merce Reports” for trade oppor- 
tunities. ) 

4. Aids selection of foreign 
agents or dealers. Commercial In- 
telligence Division has records of 
400,000 foreign firms. 

5. Assists through Commercial 
Laws Division in adjusting trade 
disputes. 

6. Aids importation of foreign 
raw materials essential to Amer- 
ican industry. 

7. Advises on _ tariff 
throughout the world. 

8. Keeps track of international 
exchange, foreign loans, fiscal pol- 
icies of foreign countries, and in- 
vestment of American capital 
abroad. 

9. Studies methods and costs of 
distribution, particularly in domes- 
tic field. 

10. Analyzes credit practices. 

11. Assists in finding new uses 
for commodities. 

12. Aids industries in establish- 
ing effective statistical reporting 
service. 

13. Advises concerning foreign 
advertising media. 

This list might be amplified in- 


changes 
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REMARKS 
ON THE 
1OTH 


ANNIVERSARY VOGUE, VANITY FAIR, 


OF THE 


eee HOUSE & GARDEN FORM A 
a NATURAL, INEVITABLE GROUP 


The readers of one Condé Nast publication differ from 
the readers of another in their reading habits. But from 
the point of view of a wide range of advertisers they are 
the same kind of people—the same type of prospects. 


@ *Vocue is edited for women who are intent upon fashionable 
dress, personal adornment, entertainment on a lavish scale— 
in short, one segment of the free-spending Class Market. 


**Vaniry Fam is a kaleidoscopic review of the modern 
world. It deals with the colorful personages of the day, cur- 
rent satire of metropolitan life, sports and games, the theatre 
and the arts, books and authors and all the other things which 
appeal most strongly ta another segment of the free-spending 
class. 


***House & GaRpEN appeals to still another segment of the 
free-spending wealthy; that is, to families concerned with the 
building, furnishing, decoration and landscaping of their 
beautiful homes and gardens, either actual or in prospect. 


All these people obviously have a common interest 
in food, in motors, in travel, in investments, in boats and 
in many other products and services incidental to their 
high standard of living. 


Thus these three publications form a natural and a 
cohesive Group—a single, economical approach to the 
world’s richest, most influential, most responsive market. 


*Circulation 130,000. **Circulation 80,000. ***Circulatian 125,000 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


VOGUE : VANITY FAIR : HOUSE & GARDEN 


CONTINUED. ON PAGE 65 
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definitely. Perhaps it is sufficient 
to say that the bureau tries to 
handle any legitimate inquiry in 
the field of marketing or business 
research, with conscious intent at 
all times, however, to avoid doing 
those things which business can 
do for itself. 

No advertiser can hope to know 
the scope of work of the depart- 
ment in detail, but it is important 
for him to know how to get ser- 
vice out of the department if he 
desires. 

That is very easy. He should es- 
tablish contact with the district 
office manager in his city and with 
the chief of the commodity divi- 
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sion representing his trade. (A 
list of officers and offices is given 
on the back cover of “Commerce 
Reports.”) He should keep in his 
bookcase or on his desk the stand 
ard publications of the department, 
such as “Commerce Yearbook” 
(Yearly), “Statistical Abstract” 
(Yearly), “Market Data Hand- 
book,” and a trade “handbook” if 
there is one published for his 
trade. Finally, he should try using 
the department on every possible 
occasion. Every time a problem 
presents itself or a plan or a piece 
of copy needs additional facts, 
write to the department. Maybe it 
can help. 


Angles on Space Buying 


Objectives of the Advertiser and Peculiarities of His Product and Market 
Must Govern Selection of Media 


By W. A. Baker 


Secretary and Space Buyer, 


Blank-Stoller, Ine. 
W. A. Baker 


y may be a platitude to say that 
all space buying depends upon the 
product and the problems of the 
advertiser, but some of the funda- 
mentals haven’t changed in. years 
and this is one of them. The ob- 
jectives of the advertiser and the 
peculiarities of his product and his 
market will always govern the se- 
lection of media. Before the space 


Frank Presbrey Company 


buyer makes his selection the con 

modity has to be studied, the ap 
peal decided, copy written. Unless 
the space buyer has a pretty fair 
conception of the message the copy 
writer wishes to convey to his 
audience, and the type of consumer 
to be reached, he is groping more 
or less blindly and unintelligent}, 

Study of the values of media, 
quality of circulation, negotiations 
for space and the details of con- 
tracts, insertions, etc., are part o/ 
a space buyer’s work. 

He must consider each adver- 
tiser’s market problems separatel 
and distinctively and select those 
media best suited to meet the solu 
tions of these problems—the best 
salesmen (as it were) to represent 
the client on the shelves- of the 
dealers and in the homes of the con- 
sumers. To do this well means con 
scientious research, open-minded 
ness and mental elasticity. 


Howland, Oliphant & Mcln- 


tyre Elect R. H. Howland 
Randclph H. Howland has joined 
Howland, Oliphant & McIntyre, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, of which 
he has been elected —T Mr. How 
land is a son of ae © . Howland 
chairman of the board of the agency. 
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facts, pers missed the real dramatic point of the story. This 


ayes it banker was killed because his well-worn two-wheel 
brakes wouldn’t hold. He was driving a car of expen- 
sive make—but a ten-year-old model! 


Every year, in that ten-year period, the maker had im- 
proved his car . . . made it safer, among other things. 
Yet the banker had contented himself with the outdated, 
relatively unsafe model. He represented a tradition of 
ultra-conservative wealth which runs counter to every 


Market 


Lom effort of the advertiser. 

Ne ap- 

> It is for the free-spending wealthy—that is, people with 
e copy many-sided activities, hence multiple spending outlets— 


to his that the Condé Nast Publications are specifically edited 


oon —not for the owners of ten-year-old motor cars. 
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‘The Trade Commission Acts on 
Some “Thou Shalt Nots” 


Its Recent Announcements Cover a Wide Group of Alleged Unfair 
Practices 


ON a single day, recently the 
the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion announced the disposal of an 
exceptionally large number of cases. 
These cases cover such a wide 
variety of business practices which 
the Commission asserts are unfair, 
that they offer a vivid cross-section 
of the current thinking of its 
members. 

All of the cases were settled by 
stipulation, which means, simply, 
that the companies and individuals 
concerned had agreed to act in 
accordance with the Commission’s 
dictates. Under the terms of stipu- 
lation agreements, names of com- 
panies and individuals are not given. 

* * & 


A corporation manufacturing a 
certain type of roofing material 
agreed to discontinue various ex- 
aggerated and misleading state- 
ments regarding such features as 
the cheapness of its product, as 
compared with other roof coatings, 
the ten-year durability of its prod- 
uct, and the selling assistance the 
company gives to dealers. 

* * 


A company making and selling 
boilers will no longer use a trade 
name that tends to deceive buyers 
into believing that its products are 
boilers already known to the trade 
under a well-known name. 

* * 


A geographical name—Java—will 
no longer be used by a company 
selling twine cordage so as to im- 
ply that its product is composed 
wholly of a particular type of sisal, 
when such is not the fact. 

*~ * 


Co-partners, who purchase cot- 
ton piece goods which they finish 
or convert, will not use the word 
“Mills” so as to imply that they 
own or control a factory in which 
their products are fabricated. 

7 


Boot and shoe laces will no 
longer be advertised by a corpora- 
tion with the use of a numeral. 
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This numeral, the Commission as- 
serted, led buyers to believe that 
the shoe laces were composed of 
that many strands or threads, when 
such is not the fact. 
* * 

A company whose products are 
not made entirely in this country, 
will not use the word “American” 
as a trade name. The company is 
engaged in the purchase of watch 
cases and other accessories, and in 
the assembling of this equipment 
into complete watches. 

The same company will also re- 
frain from mentioning, in its ad- 
vertising, that famous football 
players used its watches without, 
at the same time, disclosing that 
the watches were given to the 
players gratuitously by the com- 
pany. 


* * 


An individual making remedies 
for dog diseases has agreed to 
stop using statements in advertis- 
ing that would have the tendency 
to deceive buyers into believing 
that his remedies were carried by 
Rear Admiral Byrd to the South 
Pole. It appears that Byrd could 
not find room for the. remedies. 

~ * * 

A firm making collapsible card- 
board boxes used for storing wear- 
ing apparel had been labeling its 
goods as “cedarized.” The Com- 
mission charged that the boxes 
were not treated with a sufficient 
quantity of oil of cedar wood to 
justify the “cedarized” description 

* 


* 


A corporation offering subscrip- 
tion books, consisting of a twenty- 
volume set, will no longer use a 
fictitious time limit or a pretended 
reduction in prices. The fictitious 
time limit, said the Commission, 
deceived buyers into believing that 
they had to buy within the set time 
to obtain the advantage of the 
alféged reduction. The company 
will also discontinue stating that 
the prices at which its books are 
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shen . . « ECONOMICALLY 


t . , 
ours Vocur, Vanity Farr and House & GarpEN have be- 
erican” come the accepted guides and prime sources of buying 
c : information for people of means and taste. 
and in High grade stores, shops and dealers, who depend 
ipment upon these people, recognize this. The result is that 
Is Vocug, Vaniry Fair and House & GaRpEN today pos- 

O re- aes : me ot 
ten od. sess an unparalleled “high-grade dealer influence,” which 
‘ootball is in every sense a plus, un-paid-for by advertisers. 
rithout, , 
gz that Many of the most successful advertisers have already 
to the learned that for a startlingly small sum they can reach 
> com- and impress not only the prosperous and free-spending 

third-of-a-million for whom they are paying, but like- 
medics wise thousands of quality retailers, from coast to coast, 
eed to who habitually buy merchandise on the authority of 

—_ Vocur, Vanity Far and House & GarvEN because they 
i wd know that on this same authority they will promptly 
ied by sell it. ss 

South 

could @ One page in Vocue, Vanrry Fam and House & Garpen 
dies. —costs $3,650. 

@ Four pages (ar more) in all three cost $3,102.50 a page 

- card- —or a tatal of $12,410. 

— @ Eight pages (or more) in all three cost $2,920 a page—or a 
"e “ total of $23,360. 

oo @ Twelve pages (or more) in all three-cost $2,737.50 a page 
Sicient —or a total of $32,850. 
a Here is national dealer influence for a fraction of the 

cost of winning it through the great mass pubiications. 
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offered are “special, introductory 
for publicity” prices, when this is 
not true. 

* * * 

A company making flavoring ex- 
tracts and syrups has used, in its 
advertising, the name of a German 
city and German words and 
phrases. This was done, according 
to the Commission, to lead pur- 
chasers into believing that the prod- 
uct is of foreign manufacture. 
Since the products are made in 
this country, the company will 
henceforth stick strictly to the 
English language. 

* * 


A series of books for home study 
will no longer be advertised with 
copy which states that the books 
offer a complete high school edu- 
cation. The publisher also adver- 
tised that completion of its course 
prepared students to pass certain 
college entrance examinations and 
that its certificate was proof of 
the satisfactory completion of a 
high school course. It will refrain 
from these practices also. 


When a product used in oiling 
leather and shoes is advertised in 
a manner that implies that it is 
composed wholly of neat’s-foot oil, 
and when such is not the case, the 
advertiser is guilty of an unfair 
practice, charges the Commission. 
The company complained against 
has agreed that when it uses the 
descriptive term “neat’s-foot oil,” 
it will accompany it with the proper 
qualifying words to indicate clearly 
that the preparation is not com- 
posed wholly of that oil. 

* * 

Words or pictures which imply 
or have the tendency to deceive 
buyers into believing erroneously 
that its product is composed, in 
whole or in part, of camel’s hair, 
will be discontinued by a company 
making a coat fabric. 

* * * 

Trisodium phosphate, used as a 
a softener, does not qualify as 

a soap. A company making such 
a water softener has agreed to re- 
frain from using the word “soap” 
as part of its corporate or trade 
name, or in the advertising and 
labeling of its product. 
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A company designing and mak- 
ing greeting cards will discontinue 
the circulation of advertising mat- 
ter containing false, exaggerated 
or derogatory statements, concern- 
ing the business or methods of its 
competitors. The effects of this 
policy, said the Commission, were 
to restrain, or tend to restrain 
competitors in the conduct of their 
business. 

The same company will also re- 
frain from using the name of an 
association or any similar group, 
when these groups exist only in 
name. 


What More Could One Say? 


Louis Ropert Korn AcEency 
Porttanp, Me., Jan. 30, 1931. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Last Friday afternoon at 12.45 
o'clock, we sent you a telegram request- 
ing that you please mail us a specific 
senna, list of articles that had ap- 
peered in the Weexty and in the 

ONTHLY. The following morning in the 
first mail delivered we found your letter 
of response containing complete infor- 
mation requested. 

While not unexpected, your ready and 
splendid co-operation is always received 
and appreciated anew with delight. 

“Thank you, very much” are colorless 
words in trying to tell you how grate- 


ful we are. 
Louis Rosert Korn. 








New Account for Toledo 
Agency 


The Inca Manufacturing division of 
the National Electric Products Corpora- 


tion, Fort Wayne, Ind., and Los An- 
geles, has appointed Manufacturers’ 
ye a Inc., Toledo, Ohio, to di- 


rect its a vertising account. usiness 
papers and direct mail will be used to 
advertise magnet wire and coils. 





Houdaille-Hershey Elects 
F, L. Flanders 

Fred L. Flanders has been elected 
executive vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Houdaille-Hershey Corpora- 
tion, anne. He joined the company 
recen rad a result of its acquisition of 
the FF gon Motor Specialties Com- 
pany. 


F. O. Hough Joins Pittsburgh 


Printer 


Frank O. Hough, formerly head of 
the plan department of Charles Austin 





Bates, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has joined the nm and research 
department of the Herbick & Held 


Printing Company, Pittsburgh, producer 
of direct mail. 
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REMARKS 


ON THE 


10TH $800,000 
sR NEW CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


OF THE 


meng IN NAST PUBLICATIONS 
SINCE 1929 


Since October, 1929, The Condé Nast Publications, 
Inc., have made an additional capital outlay of $800,000 
—all of it for the direct improvement of the publica- 
tions. 





The editorial content of current issues reflects this con- 
fident investment, perhaps most spectacularly in the new 
color printing—four-color, two-color, and metallic ink 
work which we believe is unmatched in this country. 


Special mention should also be made of the develop- 
ment of the new and unique Condé Nast Duplex process 
now available for advertisers. 


Briefly, since the business re-adjustment began, the 
Condé Nast Publications have seized upon it as an op- 
portunity to build for the future. We have made a new 
capital investment of over three-quarters of a million 
dollars, the benefits of which are being passed on to 
reader and to advertiser. 


Today The Condé Nast Group is an advertising ve- 
hicle geared up as it has never been before—ready to 
break all previous records. The advertisers who climb 
aboard will travel far and fast in 1931 and in the decade 
ahead—just as advertisers who have used the Group dur- 
ing the first ten years of its life have traveled far and 
fast. 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


VOGUE - VANITY FAIR - HOUSE & GARDEN 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 70 
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REMARKS 


ON THE 


ee =AMONG THE 400 ADVERTISERS 


OF THE 


ZONDE Nast WHO USED THE 
CONDE NAST GROUP IN 1930 


Allen Tours, Inc. e *All Year Club of Southern California e B. 
Altman & Co. @ *American Express Co. e American Piano Ca., 
Inc. ¢e American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. e *Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. e *American Tobacco Co., Inc. ¢ 
Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. e *Auburn Automobile Co. @ Bankers 
Trust Co. @ Brand-Chatillon Co., Inc. e Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corp. e J. E. Caldwell & Co. e@ *Californians, Inc. ¢ 
*Campbell Soup Co. e Canadian National Railways e *Canadian 
Pacific Railway e *Caron Corp. e Carter Bros. e *Chrysler Corp. ¢ 
C. F. Church Mfg. Co. @ Frank C. Clark-Tourist Agent e Gary 
Cooper Ranches, Inc. e *Crane Company @ *The Crosley Radio 
Corp. ¢ Cuban National Tourist Commission ¢ Davey Tree Expert 
Co. Inc. @ Dean’s, Inc. e Del Monte Properties Co. e Dollar 
Steamship Lines e B. B. Dorf & Co., Inc. @ Duffy Mott, Inc. e 
*Eastman Kodak Co. @ *El Encanto e El Mirador Hotel e *En- 
graved Stationery Mfrs. Assn. @ Ente Nazionale Italiana Tourisima 
e Marshall Field & Co. @ Florists Telegraph Delivery Assn. ¢ 
*Ford Motor Co. @ Frank Tourist Co, e H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. e 
*French Line @ *General Motors Corp. @ Go-Bart Importing 
Co., Inc. ¢ Goadyear Tire & Rubber Co. e *Gorham Mfg. Co. ¢ 
*Great Western & Southern Railways of England e Guerlain Per- 
fumery Corp. ¢ *Hamburg-American Line e *Hamilton-Sangamo 
Corp. @ *Hawaii Tourist Bureau e H. J. Heinz Co. e Houbigant, 
Inc. @ *India State Railways @ International Hygiene Exposition ¢ 
*International Mercantile Marine Co. (White Star, Red Star, Pana- 
ma Pacific) @ International Silver Co. e *Irish & Scottish Linen 
Damask Guild, Inc. e Jones Dairy Farm @ *Lambert Pharmacal 
Ca, e *London Midland & Scottish Railway e *London & North 
Eastern Railway of England & Scotland e Los Angeles Steamship 
Co. @ Louisville & Nashville Railroad ¢ Luminator, Inc. @ *Mar- 
mon Motor Car Co. ¢ Miami Chamber of Commerce @ Morley Co. 
@ *Mosse, Inc. e *Muhlens & Kropff, Inc. e The Nash Motors Co. 
@ Marshall Neal Co. e *Nippon Yusen Kaisha @ Norris, Inc. ¢ 
*North German Lloyd e *Northern Pacific Railway ¢ The Oshkosh 
Trunk Co. ¢ Packard Motor Car Co.. @ *Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Co. @ *Plaza Operating Co. e *Wm. H. Plummer & Co. e *The 
Red Raven Corp. @ Reed & Barton Corp. ¢ Remington-Rand 
Business Service, Inc. ¢e *Reo Motor Car Co. @ *The Revere 
Clock Co. e *R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. » Hiram Ricker & Sons 
e *Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen Co. @ Roney Plaza Hotel @ *C. F. 
Rumpp & Sons, Inc. ¢ St. Moritz-on-the-Park e *San Antonio 


GRrRouP 
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Municipal Commission e ‘*Schieffelin & Co. @ *Frank G. 
Shattuck Co. e Chris Smith & Sons Boat Co. @ South African 
Government Tourist Bureau @ *Southern Pacific Ca. ¢ Spaulding- 
Gorham, Inc. @ *Steinway & Sons e *Studebaker Corp. of America 
e *Swedish State Railways e W. A. Taylor & Co. @ *Tiffany & Co. 
e Traymere Hotel @ Tucson Sunshine Climate Club e *Union 
Pacific System @ *Warren Telechron Co. @ *Josiah Wedgwood & 
Sons, Inc. ¢ White Rock Mineral Spring Co. e *S. F. Whitman & 
Son, Inc. e *Yardley & Co., Ltd. @ and in addition 288 depart- 
mental advertisers. 


*Already definitely scheduled in all three magazines 
of The Condé Nast Group for 1931. Others are already 
scheduled for one or two of the three magazines in the 
Group. Still others are yet to be heard from. 


THESE ARE AMONG THE NEW ACCOUNTS ALREADY 
DEFINITELY SCHEDULED TO APPEAR IN ALL THREE 
MAGAZINES OF THE CONDE NAST GROUP IN 1931: 


Canadian Pacific Transatlantic Lines Russel & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


General Electric Co. United States Lines 
Lucerne-in-Quebec Community Assn. Wamsutta Mills Corp. 
West-Point Manufacturing Company 

SUMMARY: 


The Condé Nast Group offers advertisers the big- 
gest coverage of the Class Market and a unique 
third-of-a-million coverage of the free-spending 
wing of the Class Market—extremely high reader 
buying-power, and a minimum of waste circulation 
—an editorial formula for each publication which 
stimulates interest in and desire for products ad- 
vertised in that publication—unsurpassed influence 
with high-grade department stores, shops and 
dealers—a time-tried, long-successful, and thor- 
oughly up-to-date group of media. 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


VOGUE - VANITY FAIR - HOUSE & GARDEN 
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Sales and Advertising Expense 
of Jewelry Industry 


A survey made by the Department of 
Commerce, of the large and moderate- 
volume group of New England manu- 
facturers of medium and _ low-priced 
jewelry, shows that selling expense rep- 
resents a smaller percentage cf sales in 
this group than in the group of small 
volume manufacturers. It was also 
shown by the survey, however, that these 
large volume concerns tend to have a 
larger expense for advertising in rela- 
tion both to selling expense and total 
sales than do the small volume plants. A 
table prepared by the Department of 
Commerce shows that the average ad- 
vertising expense per $100 sales of con- 
cerns doing less than $150,000 busi- 
ness, amounts to 95 cents; for concerns 
of $150,000 to $399,999, $1.23, and for 
concerns of $400, 000 and over, $1.67. 


Joins “Furniture 
Merchandising” 


Milton L. Samson, for the last three 
years editor of the Furniture Journal, 
Chicago, has been appointed editorial 
director of Furniture Merchandising, 
Charlotte, N. C., formerly the South- 
ern Furniture Journal. 


M. L. Mathews with “Chicago 
Commerce” 


Marshall L. Mathews, formerly vice- 
president of Fred A. Robbins, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has joined the 
staff of Chicago Commerce, of that city, 
as advertising and sales manager. 


Joins Los Angeles Publication 


H. Clifton Cantelou, formerly in 
charge of merchandising and sales of 
Young & McCallister, Angeles, di- 
rect advertising, and, before that, with 
the Franklin Press Detroit, has joined 
the staff of Down Town hopping News, 
Los Angeles. 


Appoints Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert 


The E. Burnham Products Company, 
Chicago, maker of toilet preparations, 
has appointed Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct its advertising acc account. 


Shoe Account te to Behel & 
Harvey 
The Lape & Adler Com any Colum- 
bus, Ohio, manufacturer o Friend 
shoes, has placed its A, account 
with Behel & Harvey, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. 


Appoints William R. Stewart 


John Martin's — gtd Child’s 
Magazine, New York, a inted 
William R. Stewart, wg pullicherd 
representative, Chicago as its Saloatiy 
ing representative in the Western terri- 
tory. 
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George Morris, President, 
Memphis Papers 


George Morris has been elected presi- 
dent of Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
Inc., publisher of the Memphis, Tenn., 
Commercial “ores and Evening Appeal. 
Mr. Morris, o was elected by the new 
board of directors organized under au- 
thority of Chancery Court at Nashville, 
succeeds Colonel Luke Lea. Mr. Morris 
resigned as vice-president of Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, Inc., several weeks 
ago. J. W. Canada, Memphis attorney, 
was elected vice-president. 

The new board of directors is com- 
posed of Larkin E. Crouch, receiver for 
Southern Publishers, Inc., ‘holding com- 
pany for the stock of ‘the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, Inc.; J. C. Brad 
ford, Mr. Canada and Mr. Morris. 


McCandlish Lithograph Opens 
Cleveland Office 


The McCandlish Lithograph Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, has organized a sales 
and service department at Cleveland. 
L. Middlemas, formerly = :~ 
Morgan Lithograph Company, 
charge of the new office. %, Bailey 
will head the art service A433, 


New Account for Ruthrauff & 
Ryan 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., advertising 
agency, has been appointed to direct the 
vertising account of the Perfect-O- 
Lite division of the Hachmeister-Lind 
Company, Pittsburgh. Business publica- 
— magazines and newspapers will be 
use 


William Scheibel Advanced by 
Bulova 


William Scheibel, for 
years in charge of advert and sales 
promotion of the Bulova Watch Com- 
pany, New York, been appointed 
manager of the electric clock division 
of that company. 


W. A. Ford Joins 
Craddock-Terry 


William A. a formerly editor of 
the Coast Shoe R orter, San Francisco, 
has been made advertising manager at 
that city of the Cradd me F Com- 
pany, Lynchburg, Va., manufacturer of 
shoes. 


H. L. Ford with Gardner 
Agency 
Harry L. Ford, se with the 
D’Arcy Advertising Com St. Louis, 
of the "Ga 


has joined the sta rdner Ad- 
vertising Company at St. Louis. 


the last nine 


Joins Dreher Agency 


Theodore G. Bixler, formerly with the 

artlett Orr Press, New ork, has 
joined Monroe F. Dreher, Inc., Newark, 
N J., advertising agency. 
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\ Nation’s Business is the most 
welcome and useful magazine 


that comes to me. I wouldn’t 
miss a single copy. A y 


ALBERT I. RUSSELL, Secretary 
Irons & Russell Company 
Providence, R. I. 
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Facing the Factirc 


| ON December 28th, 1930, the Treasury Department | 

at Washington gave out the tables to show the | 
“division into income classes of individuals reporting 
for tax purposes in the year 1928.” 














There were 4,070,851 returns—1,867,351 under $3,000 
and 1,192,613 from $3,000 to $5,000, making a total of 
3,059,964 returns or 75% under $5,000. There were 
628,766 returns from $5,000 to $10,000, making a grand 
total of 3,688,730 returns or 90.61% under $10,000. 
(Let us call these Group No. 1.) 


There were only 382,121 returns or 9.39% from indi- 
viduals with incomes exceeding $10,000. (Let us call 
these returns Group No. 2.) 


The total net income of Group No. 1 was $12,372,885,- 
970—an average of $3,354. 


| The total net income of Group No. 2 was $12,673,440,- 
942—an average of $33,166. 


Obviously Group No. 2 buy most of the expensive 
things and the “fancy” groceries that are sold but just 
as obviously, their total purchases of the popular 
priced advertised products are only “a drop in the 
bucket.” f 


The backbone of National advertising in all mediums 
is formed by the expenditures of the manufacturers of 
popular priced products. That’s why it seems to me 
that the magazines, with large circulations, should 
boast about reaching their share of the many millions 
of Street Car riders, instead of trying to prove that 

they reach the one and a half per cent of the families 
of the United States, whose incomes exceed $10,000. 





Who are the customers of the A & P and all other 
chain stores in the large cities? Who are the men 























1931 
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and women who smoke Lucky Strike, Camel, Ches- 
terfield and Old Gold cigarettes? Who are the 
men who shave themselves and buy Gillette Razor 
Blades? 


Who are the drinkers of 9,000,000 Coca-Colas every 
day? Who ate the hundreds of millions of Hershey 
Bars sold during 1930? Who used the 26,000,000 jars 
of Vick’s Vapo Rub last year? 


Who are the housewives who select Ivory Soap, 
Palmolive, Lux, Fels Naptha and Bon Ami? 


Who are the women who buy Heinz Baked Beans, 
Uneeda Biscuits, Borden’s Evaporated Milk, Del 
Monte Peaches, Best Foods Mayonnaise, Beech-Nut 
Bacon, Campbell’s Soup, Sunshine Biscuits, Muel- 
ler’s Macaroni, Sunkist Oranges, and Maxwell House 
Coffee, as examples? 


Isn’t it true that without the purchases of the Street 
Car riding families, these advertisers would lose at 
least 75% of their business in the large cities and if 
it is true, or anywhere near true, it certainly shows 
good business judgment to advertise directly to the 
very people whose continued support is so vital. 


The most economical way to reach the Street Car 
riding families with the necessary repetition of favor- 
able impressions is through the use of Street Car ad- 
vertising which is read by more people every day for 
longer periods of time than any other kind of adver- 
tising. 


National Advertising Manager. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 
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WRITE OUT 
YOUR OWN Set your own price on 
PRINTING Printing this year. 


For you, better than any- 
BILLS one else, know just what 
you expect each folder, 
booklet and catalogue to 
accomplish. You know 
how much you are willing 
to pay for the opportunity 
of turning a prospect into 
a regular customer. 


Our clients’ idea of what 
their Printing should cost 
is usually the same as the 
bill we send them. That is 
why we get along equally 
well with the business 
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man who must make a 
few hundred dollars cover 
his Printing expenditure 
—and the large national 
advertiser. 

Let us discuss with you 
now the Printing bill on 
your next Printing job. 
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Seven Business Books 


‘YYHIS Thing Called Broadcast- 

ing. By Alfred N. Goldsmith 
and Austin C. Lescarboura. (Henry 
Holt and Company.) Dr. Goldsmith 
is vice-president and general engi- 
neer of the Radio Corporation of 
America and Mr. Lescarboura was 
formerly managing editor of Scien- 
tific American. The book, how- 
ever, is not a technical treatise but 
a popularly (sometimes too popu- 
larly) written account of the de- 
velopment of radio and its present 
manifold activities. 

The authors, in their effort to 
paint as complete a picture as pos- 
sible, have handicapped themselves 
by scattering their paint a little too 
thinly over too wide an area. The 
result is that certain subjects are 
dismissed in chapters although they 
deserve books in themselves. On 
the other hand, anyone who is re- 
motely interested in the business 
side of broadcasting, either as pro- 
ducer or buyer, will find in the 
book a great deal of interesting 
material which will serve rather 
for its suggestions for further 
study than for completeness of cov- 
erage of any single phase of broad- 
casting. 

The subjects discussed range 
over such ground as the art of 
radio, history of radio development, 
the announcer, preparing the pro- 
gram, radio and the voter, sports, 
women, education, the farmer, the 
church, the business of broadcast- 
ing, radio the hobby, etc. The nu- 
merous illustrations are well chosen 
and interesting. 

Low Pressure Selling. By Jas. 
A. Worsham. (Midwest Press.) 
Mr. Worsham is a member of that 
large group who believe that while 
some people are born salesmen it 
is also possible to educate almost 
any intelligent person to be a good 
salesman. In his book he sets down 
the simple principles by which 
salesmen are made. 

The common denominator in sell- 
ing, says Mr. Worsham, is “find 
out what people want—convince 
them that your product—or ser- 
vice—will satisfy those wants and 
your prospect buys.” 

He adds: “Simple enough, isn’t 
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it? Really that is all there is to 
selling. Why make a difficult and 
hard-to-understand task out of an 
easy one?” 

From this point he proceeds to 
develop his thesis that wants are 
far more important than needs and 
that by far the majority of mer- 
chandise is sold to satisfy wants 
instead of to satisfy needs. He 
discusses the many phases of the 
salesman’s job from the _ initial 
process of getting in to see the 
prospect to the best method of 
using advertising and applying the 
sales manual. 

The author’s style and manner 
of thinking are familiar to readers 
of Printers’ INK to which Mr. 
Worsham has been a frequent con- 
tributor. 

Reducing Seasonal Unemploy- 
ment. By Edwin S. Smith (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc.) 
An account of a study made by the 
author under the sponsorship of 
the Committee to Study Methods 
of Reducing Seasonal Slumps. 
Members of the committee were 
Henry S. Dennison, John H. Fahey, 
A. Lincoln Filene, Henry P. Ken- 
dall and J. Franklin McElwain. 

This book is particularly timely, 
containing as it does scores of case 
studies of the experiences of a 
great number of manufacturers in 
reducing seasonal slumps. So great 
is the number of cases and so wide 
is the variety of problems studied 
that it is difficult to envision the 
business man who cannot get some 
suggestions from this painstaking 
study. 

One of the most commendable 
features of the book is that neither 
the author nor the committee claims 
to have found a cure for the prob- 
lem. So many writers are coming 
forward today with sure panaceas 
that many otherwise excellent sug- 
gestions will not receive the atten- 
tion they merit. Mr. Smith care- 
fully avoids any suggestion that 
he has found one or a dozen cures 
for seasonal slumps and the com- 
mittee, in a preface, emphasizes the 
fact that the study is really a be- 
ginning for further study and that 
so different are problems in various 
industries and businesses that it is 
necessary for every business man 
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to study the cases presented and 
then to translate them into his 
own terms. 

The author and the committee 
are to be congratulated on an ex- 
cellent and unselfish study of one 
of industry’s most vexing prob- 
lems. “Reducing Seasonal Unem- 
ployment” deserves wide reading 
and careful study on the part of 
all executives who. believe that 
some solution can and must be 
found for the serious difficulties 
which arise out of seasonal slumps. 

An Analysis of 5,000,000 In- 
quiries. By Daniel Starch, Ph.D. 
(Daniel Starch.) The subtitle, 
“Received by 163 firms from 3,500 
magazine and newspaper adver- 
tisements,” gives a picture of the 
scope of this analysis. In his study 
Dr. Starch has made an important 
contribution to the statistical study 
of the subject of inquiries. So large 
was the number of inquiries studied 
that it is safe to say that it is as 
nearly final in its findings as any 
such study can be. 

Carefully avoiding the tempta- 


tion to indulge in profuse explana- 


tions, Dr. Starch has contented 
himself with a minimum of text, 
depending almost entirely on a 
series of graphic charts to show 
the results of his analysis. It is 
impossible in the limits of a re- 
view to indicate all the phases 
studied, but a few are as follows: 
Do inquiries indicate the selling 
value of an advertisement? What 
is the relationship between the size 
of advertisement and the number 
of returns? What is the relation of 
color as compared with black and 
white to the number of returns? 
What is the seasonal variation in 
replies? What is the percentage 
of returns received in successive 
months (or weeks) after the in- 
sertion of an advertisement? What 
is the relation of the general posi- 
tion of an advertisement in a mag- 
azine to the number of returns? 
What is the comparative effect of 
a left-hand or right-hand page? 
All told, there are seventeen fac- 
tors studied and charted. Although 
the analysis covers in all only 
thirty-six pages it should be of great 
value to the statistically-minded ad- 
vertiser who is interested in con- 
crete facts concerning inquiries. 
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The Personal Contact. By Fred 
C. List. (Fred C. List.) A pamphlet 
based on the author’s wide study of 
retail sales problems. It is really 
a manual of retail selling which 
teaches by challenging the clerk to 
analyze his problems rather than 
by the empirical method of setting 
down “do’s” and “don'ts.” This 
will be of slender interest to most 
manufacturers, but those adver- 
tisers who do have wide retail con- 
tacts may find something of inter- 
est in its pages. 

Correspondence Supervision. By 
S. R. Stauffer. (S. R. Stauffer.) 
A forty-three-page outline of the 
subject of correspondence super- 
vision. It tells what supervision is, 
explains five specific plans for put- 
ting it into effect and suggests 
profitable results that can be ob- 
tained. A brief, but thorough and 
suggestive discussion of a subject 
which has not received wide at- 
tention from business writers. 

The. Dickens Advertiser. By 
Bernard Darwin. (The Macmillan 
Company.) True Dickensians, and 
there must be plenty of them even 
in this Hemmingwayish era, will 
be the first to appreciate this 
leisurely discussion of the adver- 
tisements that appeared originally 
in the Dicken’s “parts,” those ad- 
venturous little paper pamphlets 
in which Dickens first gave to the 
world his gallery of immortal 
characters. Advertisers, even those 
who are definitely Dickens haters, 
if they have even a touch of the 
antiquarian urge will enjoy this 
book as a revelation of what queer 
fellows our ancestors were, par- 
ticularly when they engaged so 
diffusely in the art of selling with 
the printed word. 

Those Victorian ancestors were 
above all wordy. Even when, on 
rare occasions, they used eight 
pages for their messages, all of 
the eight pages were crowded with 
five-point type. And how genteel 
they were! There was, for instance, 
Mr. (or Mons.) LePage who ad- 
vertised his French school as “de- 
signed to supersede the necessity 
of going to France (at the risk of 
morals) to acquire the Parisian ac- 
cent.” The chief desideratum of 
many an advertised book was that 
it would not bring a blush to a 
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How 


Los Angeles 
Department Stores 


Offset 1930 Business Conditions 


By giving the Los Angeles Times a 160% 
greater.space increase than they gave any 
other Los Angeles newspaper. 

A total of 3,012,786 lines used in The 
Times. 

Nearly a million lines more than in both 
other morning newspapers combined. 





Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan’Bivd., 
Chicago, 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Company, 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 
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maiden’s cheek. Their language 
was quaint although some of the 
more daring advertisers, such as 
Mr. Moses, tailor, hatter and 
hosier of the Minories and Ald- 
gate, soared to poetry—and what 
poetry ! 

Their ideas of art were crude— 
perhaps, however, no cruder than 
their available processes of repro- 
ducing pictures. Their ethics were 
not of the highest. He who feared 
most making the maidens blush, 
blushed not himself when he ad- 
vertised a perfectly worthless nos- 
trum as a cure-all. 

It is easy to laugh at the Vic- 
torian advertiser, yet it ill befits 
his descendants to laugh too loudly 
or to assume too superior an air. 
He had his clichés—even as we. 
He realized the value of the testi- 
monial—even as we. We may have 
cast aside all fear of wounding the 
tender susceptibilities of maidens— 
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but we still engage on occasion in 
a blatant emphasis on the curative 
properties of preparations which 
are not particularly curative. Be- 
fore we laugh too heartily at his 
wordiness it will be well to re- 
member that his audience devoured 
words voraciously—as witness the 
length of the successful Victorian 
novel. So far as art is concerned, 
the Victorian probably did the best 
with the means as his disposal, 
something that cannot always be 
said truthfully about many of our 
present-day high-pressure adver- 
tisers. 

All in all “The Dickens Adver- 
tiser” is a pleasant volume. Not by 
any means is it a necessity but it 
will form a welcome addition to 
the more profound volumes on 
market research and copy appeals 
which fill up plenty of space in the 
better libraries of books on ad- 
vertising. 


How One Distorted Illustration 
Was Made 


HOTOGRAPHERS have de- 

vised a number of methods for 
taking freak pictures. Surprising 
and often weird results are some- 
times obtained by tilting the camera 
or by placing models in out-of-the- 
ordinary poses. Sometimes special 
lenses are used. Striking results 
also are obtained by “doctoring” an 
ordinary photographic negative. 

The freak photograph that is re- 
produced here, however, was not 
made in any of these more or less 
complicated ways. The method 
was simple—too simple perhaps to 
be obvious. 

Who hasn’t stood in front of one 
of those amusement park mirrors 
that make one look like something 
that has escaped from a side show? 
The whole body becomes a laugh- 
able distortion. 

One of those mirrors was used 
to make this photograph. The 
model was posed in front of the 
mirror and the reflection was 
photographed. 

This is supposed to be a portrait 
of Dr. Josephus Giblets, Professor 
of Monkeywrenchology at Jake’s 
Garage and Dean of the Faculty 


in the College of Tough Breaks. 
It was used to illustrate a Budd 
Wheel Company business-paper 
advertisement for Budd Duals. 
The advertisement was, by the 
way, a clever satire, written as a 
take-off on the Fleischmann Yeast 
advertisements. 
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FIRST OR SECOND CHOICE 
AMONG 17 NEWSPAPERS 


HE EVENING WORLD was either first or 

second among New York’s 17 Evening, Morning 
and Sunday newspapers in the amount of adver- 
tising carried during 1930 for principal classifications 
of the 16 Manhattan Department Stores. Among 
the combination seven-day newspapers under one 
ownership (Morning and Sunday or Evening and 
Sunday) The Evening and Sunday World was 
generally first and only occasionally second. 








EVENING EVENING 
1930 WORLD” SUNDAY WORD 


(COMBINED) 


TOTAL SECOND F/RST 

















FURNITURE FIRST FIRST 





WOMEN'S WEAR SECOND FIRST 





HOUSEHOLD SECOND FIRST 





DRUGS, TOILET GOODS SECOND SECOND 





JEWELRY, SILVER WARE*¢ SECOND SECOND 





HOSIERY SECOND FIRST 








SHOES SECOND FIRST 
Qtoertising Record Companys Repork- 


Ghe Evening World 


New York’s FOUNDATION Newspaper 


Tribune Tower Pulitzer Bidg. Gen. Motors Bldg. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT 
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in 1931? 


Bowen business author- 
ities, with a finger to the na- 
tion’s pulse, agree that Iowa 
enters 1931 in a sound, healthy 
condition. Business is good in 
Iowa and for proof let’s look ata 
few reports from reliable sources. 


The Forbes Magazine, for in- 
stance, on its monthly forecast 
map of January 1, designates 
Iowa as the only state to be en- 
tirely included in the “‘good” 
business classification. In an- 
other recent forecast, the United 
Business Service states: ‘“*There 
are few areas where sales during 
the next few months will be 
sufficiently high to approxi- 
mate last year’s levels . . . One 
of these is Iowa, which we still 
continue to rate as the best 
state for sales in the country.”’ 


In addition, Iowa alone won 
Roger W. Babson’s“‘gold”’ rating 
on the monthly Babson Sales and 
Credit Map seven consecutive 
times during 1930; and towards 


the close of the year just past 
Babson selected Jowa and Sout 
Dakota as offering the best 
sales opportunities of any of 
the middle western states. 


properly-supported sales effor 
in 1931. But, remember, low 
must be considered, not as one 
market, but as a group of mar- 


cities. Advertisers who under- 
stand the Iowa situation know 





seven key markets. 


Biman 
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IOWA STARTS 1931 WITH GOOD RATING 
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= Quiet Reprinted by Special Permission 
from Forbes Magazine 


That Iowa gets off to a head start 
in 1931 is shown by the fact that 
this state is the only one to be 
entirely included in the “good” 
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Largest Circulation West of Denver, North of San Francisco 





Pacific Northwest’s 


Greatest 
Home 


Delzvered 


Circulation 


Assemmenun of its high standards, its enterprise and splendid 
news service has given The Oregonian the largest circulation 
ever attained by a Pacific Northwest newspaper, the largest 
home delivered circulation in Portland and suburbs. 

The oldest daily newspaper west of the Missouri river, The 
Oregonian has grown with the West. For 80 years The Oregon- 
ian has led all Pacific Northwest newspapers in circulation, all 
Oregon newspapers in advertising. 

A highly organized carrier system in the city, a fleet of swift 
trucks beyond the city limits, delivers The Oregonian to homes in 
all of Portland and the 40-mile trading radius before breakfast. 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
National Representatives 


WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER 


Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Advertising 
Agents Discuss Their 
Radio Problems 


DVERTISING agencies have 
a tough job keeping up with 
the developments of science as these 
pply to the advertising business. 
[his statement by Roy S. Durstine, 
vice-president and general manager 

f Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., prefaced his discussion 
on “Agency Relations in Broad- 
asting” before the advertising 
igencies’ group which met at the 
\dvertising Club of New York 
this week. Charles C. Green was 
chairman of the meeting. 

Mr. Durstine referred to the 
problems which result from the ad- 
vent of radio as an advertising me- 
dium, problems which still are in 
the process of solution while, in 
the meantime, sponsored motion 
pictures come forward with their 
attendant problems. 

Work and study of both these 
media go ahead with the prospects 
if television in the offing to add to 
the difficulties of those who create 
and direct the campaigns of ad- 
vertisers. It is his opinion that 
broadcasting and the use of these 
newer media must be incorporated 
as an agency function, receiving the 
same attention as an agency puts 
into every advertising medium. 

Mr. Durstine, referring to pro- 
gram construction, said the ten- 
dency is more and more away from 
offering entertainment which is iso- 
lated from the commercial efforts 
of the sponsor. There was a move- 
ment toward a more acceptable 
proportion of entertainment to com- 
mercial credit but this was inter- 
rupted by the business situation. 
The pressure of getting business, 
in his opinion, has become so acute 
that every advertiser has felt the 
need of getting benefits from sales 
pressure. This has extended the 
amount of commercial talk included 
in programs today. As the busi- 
ness situation clears up, Mr. Dur- 
stine. feels that there will be a 
better proportion of entertainment 
to commercial credits. 

At the conclusion of the talk, 
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the meeting was told that questions 
might be put to Mr. Durstine. 
They came thick and fast, some of 
them on such moot points that an- 
swers were impossible. Mention 
of some of the topics discussed, 
however, will indicate the scope 
of information sought. Consider- 
able interest was evidenced in the 
development of spot broadcasting. 
Schedules for this, it was ex- 
plained, are made up much like 
the handling of a newspaper list. 
First it is decided what cities are 
to be included in the campaign. 
Further, there is a marked differ- 
ence from the chain broadcast be- 
cause in spot broadcasting more 
interest is given to the message 
than to the matter of talent on the 
part of the advertiser. 

John Benson, president of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, inquired as to how 
far the small or medium size 
agency should go in the handling 
of radio for its clients, or if it 
should rely on outside sources in 
preference to financing its own 
radio department. Mr. Durstine 
stated that, in his opinion, every 
small agency would do well to have 
one of its members study broad- 
casting so that nothing about its 
use and operation will be a matter 
of mystery, so that the agency can, 
at least, advise clients on the use of 
radio. Whether the agency should 
build a department to handle de- 
tails, of course, would depend upon 
whether the amount of radio work 
would justify the investment. 

What about a client who asked 
that radio be added to its program 
without increasing its appropria- 
tion, when that appropriation was 
producing satisfactory results in 
other media? Mr. Durstine said 
he would like to see some addi- 
tional money appropriated for a 
small test campaign, say of thir- 
teen weeks’ duration over one or 
two local stations. Should such 
a program be electrically recorded 
or should live talent be used? For 
experimental purposes, Mr. Dur- 
stine replied, it probably would be 
better to use live talent because 
the expense of preparing records 
might not justify their limited use. 

On the subject of talent, Mr. 
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Durstine declared that one of the 
things which has to come in spon- 
sored broadcasting is reduction in 
cost of talent. He cautioned 
against thinking in grooves where 
programs are concerned. This 
statement was in reply to an in- 
quiry whether continuity of dra- 
matic programs, on fifteen-minute 
periods, could be carried over 
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from week to week. The success 
of some outstanding dramatic strips, 
he pointed out, should not lead ad- 
vertisers into following in the same 
track merely in the belief that an- 
other strip would catch public 
fancy. Continuity could be car- 
ried over but how much and for 
how long depends upon circum- 
stances. 


What Groucho Says 


Barker Gets Lost in the Office—Just as People Get Lost in Business 


EY! Barker! Come in here, 

What’s the matter? Did you 
get lost in the labyrinth of our 
office? 

“Yes, that’s just what I did. I 
thought you were in the third office 
in this row. Couldn’t find you. 
Had a funny gone feeling.” 

Just like the man who doesn’t 
know whether to buy or sell, eh? 

“That’s it exactly, Groucho. 
That’s what I was just thinking. 
People have been worried. Why? 
Cuz they’ve lost money? Not 
worried so much about that as that 
they don’t know where they are 
or what'll hit "em next. Say a 
man’s got a million and loses nine 
hundred thousand. Don’t worry 
him so much to have his income 
cut from fifty thousand to five 
thousand as it does to be scared of 
being clean wiped out. Suppose 
he’s clean wiped out. That’s not 
so bad. He can get a kick out of 
building up again.” 

Well, Barker, I dunno. It’s quite 
a jolt to have your income cut 
from fifty thou to five. 

“Wait a minute, Groucho. There’s 
more fun to be had, less responsi- 
bility and care from the income 
of five than from the fifty, once 
a chap adjusts himself to it, and 
finds his friends in the same fix. 
Now when I came in I was look- 
ing for you, thought I knew just 
where you were, got lost, felt help- 
less and even a bit panicky. Say 
what you will, this fear of slack 
business is just ignorance. Sup- 
pose a prophet Elijah came down 
and said business was doomed for 
ten years to be operated on one- 
tenth the financial scale we are 
accustomed to. Suppose everybody 


believed him. Then we'd all settle 
down to it, have all the pleasures 
and luxuries we have now and get 
on swimmingly. We'd all be in 
the same boat, and know where 
we stood. I think 1930 was a 
darn good year. It showed us 
that we'd been looking at blue sky 
too much. It showed us we had 
to have the goods if we wanted to 
sell.” 

Well, Barker, what 
got down to earth on? 

“You mean where have I found 
myself after being lost? I'll tell 
you. I thought our stuff was gone 
by when we had a spell of more 
cancellations than orders, but we 
kept on trying. Just back from 
a swing around the East calling 
on dealers. 1929 we over-stocked 
‘em. 1930 they wouldn’t buy. But 
most of ’em gradually sold the 
stuff. Now I find there’s a hole. 
Got almost ready to readjust our 
business to a 50 per cent basis. 
Just discovered we don’t have to. 
Here’s a list of fifty cities we 
want to advertise in. Can you 
get a 20,000 line campaign ready 
to start in four weeks and an an- 
nouncement of the campaign ready 
to send out in two weeks?” 

Can we? Lead us to it. Miss 
Greer, will you get Bill in here, 
and Franklin, and Young? 

Say, Barker, you’re gonna look 
like a fair-haired poppa to these 
lads. Haven't had a “jump to 
it fast” order for months. So you 
don’t think business is due for 
a reduction to 10 per cent. 

“Well, I should say not! -In 
what I told you, I said if, ‘not 
when. There's quite a difference.” 

GroucHo. 


have you 
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A Circulation Limited 
to Its Market 


It is the high degree of concentration within the limits 
of the Washington (D. C.) Market, comprising the 
National Capital and the 25-mile shopping radius into 
Maryland and Virginia, that makes The Star the domi- 
nating advertising medium in this territory. 

With no forenoon, noon or predated editions, 97% of 
the ENTIRE circulation of The Evening Star and 96% 
of the ENTIRE circulation of the Sunday Star are 
limited to the Washington (D. C.) Market—carrying the 
message of its advertisers to the point where demand 
originates—in the homes. 


Che Evening Stat. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Member Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll The 100,000 Group J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street of American Cities Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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James Mason Joins “The 
Melliand Textile Monthly” 


James Mason, formerly with the West- 
ern advertising staff of Smart Set at 
Chicago and, before Gat, A. estern man- 
ager of Farm Life, has been appointed 
Western representative of The Melliand 
Textile Monthly, New York, formerly 
The Melliand. 

his publication has passed into com- 
plete ownership and control of E. W. K. 
Schwarz, Ralph W. Read and Clarence 
Hutton, the officers who have been in 
charge. The size of the publication has 
also been changed and it is now issu 
with a type page size of 7 by 10 inches 


R. W. Hammond Heads 
Nebraska Daily Newspapers 
Ray W. Hammond, of the Fremont 

Tribune, was elected president of the 
Nebraska Daily Newspaper Association, 
which was re-organized at a meeting 
held at Lincoln last week. E. M. Mar- 
vin, of the Beatrice Sun, was elected 
vice-president and J. W. Seacrest, of the 
Lincoln State Journal, was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. Meetings of the asso- 
ciation will be held quarterly for round- 
table discussions. 


J. P. Randolph Joins 


Hamman-Lesan 

Julian P. Randolph, formerly with 
Bernsten & Livingston, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco advertising agency, and before that 
with the San Francisco office of Dore- 
mus & Company, has joined the office at 
that city of The Hamman-Lesan Com- 
pany, advertising agency. 


H. W. Foulds to Direct 
Goulds Pump Sales 


H. W. Foulds, assistant to the pres- 
ident of Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., has been placed in charge 
of sales of that company. He was, at one 
time, vice-president of Servel, Inc. 


R. R. Kraft with “The Blue 
Book Magazine” 


Reynold R. Kraft, formerly Western 
advertising manager of the Junior Home 
Magazine, Chicago, is now with the 
Blue Book Magazine, published by The 
McCall Company, New York. 


Appointed by Pennsylvania 
Range Boiler 


William H. Stewart has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Range Boiler Com ane Phila- 
delphia. George Myrick, has heen 
appointed sales manager 


Now Ryder & Ingram 
Mathews, Ryder & Ingram, Ltd., Oak- 
land, Calif., advertising agency, has 
changed its name to Ryder & Ingram, 
Ltd. The change is one of name only. 
A branch office has been opened at San 
Francisco. 
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Studies Gallonage Expenditure 
for Ethyl Advertising 


A bulletin has been issued by the 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New York, 
which summarizes the results of a sur- 
vey of advertising expenditures by Ethy! 
gasoline refiner licensees. Information 
was received from forty-seven licensees, 
representative of 50 per cent of the total 
number of licensees, and representing 
more than 70 per cent of all Ethyl gaso- 
line sold. 

The total advertising expenditure of 
these forty-seven licensees, it is reported, 
is slightly more than one-half cent a gal- 
lon, .0052 to be exact. The range of per 
gallon expenditure was from one-tenth 
of a cent to over 3 cents. 

In order to show the relationship of 
sales to advertising expenditure, the 
forty-seven licensees were divided in 
three groups. Twenty-three, each of 
which sells less than 10,000,000 gallons, 
report a per gallon expenditure for the 
group of .0102, or slightly more than a 
cent. Thirteen licensees, with indi- 
vidual sales of from 10,000,000 to 
25,000,000 gallons, have an average ad- 
vertising expenditure of .0051 per gal- 
lon. The expenditure undergoes another 
drop in an analysis of return from nine 
licensees each of whom sell more than 
25,000,000 gallons. The average per 
gallon expenditure for this group is 
one-half cent per gallon. 


Shoe Account to Phelps Agency 


The Herold Bertsch Shoe Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has appointed 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. An advertising campaign 
is planned featuring the company’s new 
Torson arch shoe for boys as well as 
its regular line of men’s shoes. 


F. J. Moshier Joins 
“Automobile Digest” 


Fred J. Moshier, formerly with X 
Laboratories, New York, and Picard- 
Sohn, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, has joined the Eastern staff of 
Automobile Digest, Cincinnati. He will 
make his headquarters at New York. 


R. G. Pankow Elected by 
Rit Products 


Rufus G. Pankow, manager of sales 
and advertising of the Rit Products 
Corporation, Chicago, has been elected 
a member of the board of directors and 
vice-president in charge of sales and 
advertising of that company. 


Sieck Agency Incorporates 

The advertising agency business con- 
ducted at Los Angeles by H. Charles Sieck 
has been incorporated as H. Charles Sieck, 
Incorporated, Limited. Mr. Sieck is 
president and treasurer of the company. 
Mrs. M. B. Sieck is vice-president and 
C. Harold Sexsmith is secretary. 
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The attendance at the 1931 Pittsburgh Auto Show 
exceeded by 35.3% the 1930 attendance and established 
a new Pittsburgh record in Auto Show gate receipts. In 
signed letters to The Press, Pittsburgh distributors are 
unanimous in reporting increased sales and prospects. 
(Copies of letters available upon request.) 


Chart your sales course with this timely, reliable 
business indicator. Business in Pittsburgh continues good. 


Space in The Press (First in Pittsburgh and Sixth 
in the World in advertising volume) offers alert advertisers 


a permanent show, with a regular interest-proven audience. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 








NATIONAL ADVERTISING = MEMBER OF THE UNITED 

DEPARTMENT OF PRESS...OF THE AUDIT 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
NEWSPAPERS and of 

230 ramk ave. NYC = MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


CRICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO ° LOS ANCELES a DALLAS 
DETROIT * PHILADELPHIA * BUPFALO + ATLANTA 
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e-Third Interest 
in the Business Man 


THREE interests divide the American business 

man—his home, his recreation and his business. 
And of these the most intensely concentrated is his 
interest in business success. Eight hours or more 
each day, it occupies every minute. In the remain- 
ing sixteen hours, it colors all his waking or sleeping 
thoughts—for home and recreation alike depend on 
his success. And because he is vitally concerned 
with success, he is a reader of the Business Paper 
that directly affects his ability to succeed. 

Hence Business Paper advertising is the easiest, 
surest way to reach this intense third of the business 
man’s life—to reach him as a factor in production 
or distribution. Any appeal to the business man’s 
business interests belongs logically and inevitably in 
his own Business Paper. 




















Sixty major lines of business recently surveyed by A.B. P. 
editors report active buying programs for 1931, aggressive 
merchandising of new services and new commodities de- 
veloped through research, the invasion of style into the 
fields of staples, the reduction of manufacturing and selling 
costs. These activities will be initiated or influenced by the 
1,400,000 subscribing readers of 135 A. B. P. publications 
who, by their strategic position as primary buyers, can glut 
or clear the lines of production and distribution. 


WBUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


DISHPENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Throughout the year— 
advertisers swung to 
The Journal—piling up 
a 100,403 line gain in 
national daily display— 
a 426,637 line gain in 
local daily display— 
overwhelming evidence 
of The Journal’s ability 
to sell the Portland 
market. 


The JOURNAL 


SUNDAY PORTLAND-OREGON . 


READ IN THREE OUT OF FOUR HOMES P-331 
—Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS - FITZGERALD, Inc.— 
2 West 45th Street, New York 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago ;58 Sutter St., San 
Francisco 117 West Ninth St., Los Angeles; 154 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
306 Journal Building, Portland; H. R. Ferriss, 3322 White Building, Seattle. 


And what a gain! 453,202 lines! 
Here is the line-up of Media Rec- 
ords figures: 


Journal Gained 453,202 Lines 
Oregonian ....Lost 656,892 Lines 
Telegram ..... Lost 135,055 Lines 
News ........Lost 118,827 Lines 
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Packaging Perishable 
Foods 


Batt & Davinson, Inc. 
NVER, CoLo. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you please send us an index 
on packaging fruits and vegetables, 
especially potatoes, in 15-pound paper 
or cloth sacks? 

Watrer R. Ena, 
Vice-President. 


A FEW years ago there seemed 
4 to be definite indications that 
in the grocery industry there was 
a growing tendency away from 
packages to bulk. The efforts of 
several of the large biscuit com- 
panies to push their bulk sales 
was one seemingly significant fact. 

However, the situation has 
changed during the last year or 
two. The rise of frozen fruits 
and vegetables, the increasing sales 
of packaged fish, the General Foods 
experiments with frozen meat; 
these and other events have created 
a new interest in packages for food 
products. 

A number of producers of po- 
tatoes have experimented with 
various types of containers. Pota- 
toes offered a particularly good 
opportunity for package experi- 
ments since they are by no means 
so perishable as most other fresh 
vegetables. From potatoes, pack- 
aging has extended to other perish- 
able products with varying success. 

The package offers a number of 
advantages in the sale of perish- 
ables. Perhaps the greatest is the 
cutting down of effort on the part 
of retail clerks, a particularly im- 
portant point in the chain-store 
field. The Louisville Survey studies 
of the amount of time consumed 
in filling orders, and the resultant 
cost per unit order (the average 
shown by the survey was 2 cents), 
has made both chain and indepen- 
dent grocers more than ever in- 
terested in cutting down waste 
motion on the part of clerks. 

Not all the experiments in pack- 
ing perishables have been success- 
il. In some instances consumers 
have been reluctant to give up old 
methods. In others, packages have 
been falsely blamed for spoilage. 
In still others, poor production 
methods have caused a wide dif- 
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ferential between the cost of the 
ae and unpackaged merchan- 
ise. 

Perhaps the biggest obstacle has 
been consumer buying habit. With 
the growth of sales of frozen 
foods of all kinds buying habits 
are changing. It is possible to pre- 
dict, therefore, that within a few 
years the matter of buying habits 
will take a very minor place as 
an obstacle. In fact, if present 
tendencies are carried out to their 
logical conclusion, consumer buying 
habits will be to purchase almost 
everything in packages rather than 
in bulk—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Holden, McKinney & Clark 
Appoint Nelson Smith, Jr. 


Nelson Smith, Jr., formerly with 
Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., Detroit, has 
been appointed production manager of 
Holden, McKinney & Clark, Inc., De- 
troit advertising agency. 


M. J. Weber with Stedfeld 
Agency 
Martin J. Weber, for over five years 
roduction manager of the Carey-Craft 
ress, New York, has joined the H. L. 
Stedfeld Company, advertising agency 
of that city, in a similar capacity. 


F. P. Buckley with Bertolet, 
Hanson & Lemon 


Francis P. Buckley, formerly national 
advertising manager of the Bridgeport, 
Conn., Times-Star, has joined the staff 
of Bertolet, Hanson & Lemon, publish- 
ers’ representatives, New York. 











Appoints Akron Agency 


The R. H. Freitag Manufacturing 
Company, Akron, Ohio, manufacturer of 
equipment for spraying fertilizers, has 
appointed __ the Brown _ Advertising 
Agency, of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Magazines and busi- 
ness papers will be used. 





New Orleans Agency Changes 
Name 


The name of the Reese Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New Orleans, has been 
changed to the Pritchard & Thompson 
Advertising Agency, Inc. The change 
is one of name only. 





David S. Mosesson, managing edi- 
tor of the Monthly Bulletin of Associated 
Leather Goods Manufacturers, New 
York, has been appointed to take charge 
of the courses in practical advertising 
to be given at Hunter College, New 
York’s municipal college for women, 
during the term beginning February 2, 
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Organize 
Rotogravure Advertising 
Association 


HE standardization of roto- 

gravure page sizes is regarded 
as the most important problem to 
be solved by the Rotogravure Ad- 
vertising Association, which was 
formally organized at a meeting 
held at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, 
last week. Frank Connaughton, 
of the New York Times, was 
selected to investigate and report 
to the directors on this problem. 

Directors elected for the new 
association are as follows: Lee- 
land J. Wooters, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, and K. G. 
Drayton, of the Fort Wayne, Ind., 
News-Sentinel, to serve one year; 
Mrs. Frances Ward Rice, of the 
Syracuse, N. Y., Post-Standard, 
and Mr. Connaughton to serve for 
two years, and W. S. Reynolds, of 
the Detroit News, to serve for 
three years. 

The board of directors elected 
Mr. Reynolds, president ; Mr. Con- 
naughton, vice-president, and Mr. 
Wooters, secretary and treasurer, 
of the association. Mr. Wooters 
acted as chairman of the organi- 
zation meeting. 

In addition to the formation of 
the association, the meeting was 
addressed by William A. Kuenzel, 
of the Detroit News, on “Photog- 
raphy for Rotogravure Advertis- 
ing”; by A. Brooks Taylor, of 
the Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Company, Kansas City, on “Roto- 
gravure Sales Instruction”; by 
Ralph Moore, of the Moore 
Advertising Agency, St. Louis, 
who spoke on “Cake Making with 
Rotogravure” and Mr. Reynolds 
whose topic was “Why Roto- 
gravure Advertising Is So Expen- 
sive.” George O. Brown, of the 
National Home Furnishing Asso- 
ciation, spoke on “Home Furnish- 
ing Advertising,” and successful 
rotogravure advertising experiences 
were related by several of the 
members present. 

Purposes of the Rotogravure 
Advertising Association as defined 
at this first meeting were: “To 
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further the understanding and use 
of rotogravure advertising in news- 
papers; to promote means of con- 
tact between its members; to 
promote ways and means tending 
to increase efficiency and econom) 
in the production of rotogravure 
advertising and to promote closer 
relationship and consequent better 
understanding between the buyer 
of rotogravure, his agent and the 
newspaper.” 


New Accounts to Clarke 
Agency 

The Pennsylvania Range Boiler Con 
pany, Philadelphia, has appointed the 
E, Clarke Company, advertisin; 
agency of that city, to direct its ad 
vertising account. Business papers ir 
the plumbing and heating field and di 
rect mail will be used. 

This agency also has obtained the a 
count of the French-Wolf Paint Products 
Corporation, Philadelphia and _ Bristol, 
+ Newspapers and direct mail will b 
used. 


I. L. Heuslein to Direct John 
David Advertising 


I. L. Heuslein has resigned from the 
staff of Alfred Stephen Bryan, New 
York advertising agenc effective ed 
1, to direct the Tokn David New York, 
advertising. He has onl with the 
Bryan agency since its formation in 
1919. 


To Represent Mackinnon-F]\ 
Publications in New England 


The Mackinnon-Fly Publications, Inc 
New York, has appointed N. Frederick 
Foote and Associates, publishers’ repre 
sentatives, Boston, as New England 
representatives of Screen Book, Radi 
News, Science & Invention and Amaz 
ing Stories. 


Appoints Portland Agency 


The W. S. Kirkpatrick Advertising 
Service, Portland, Oreg., has been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising of Sun 
set Gardens, specializing in dahlia bulbs 
ao ad and garden magazines will be 
used. 


Death of W. M. Strobridge 


William M. Strobridge, secretary of 
the Strobridge Lithographing Company, 
Cincinnati, died on February 3 at his 
winter home at Sarasota, Fla. He was 
seventy-five years old. 


Cleveland Agency Incorporates 

The Brothers Advertising Agency has 
been incorporated with offices at Cleve- 
land. The incorporators are Marvin 
Boner, Carter Kissell ‘and William H. 
Chamberlain. 
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d'use Hf} NEW_ENGLAND’S SECOND LARGEST MARKET 
= Another 
= Score for 
: Providence! 
é Place in Local 
» | Gravure Advertising 





among Newspapers of the United States* 






By registering a Gain in Local Gravure linage while 
other leaders were taking losses, The Providence Sunday 
Journal moved up in this classification from 5th place in 
1929 to 3rd place in 1930. 






Aside from bearing evidence of the notable local interest 
in the Sunday Journal Artgravure Section, this record is 
one more indication of aggressive confidence in the Provi- 
dence market on the part of business men who live here. 











*Relative standing based on publishers’ fig- 
ures as received, verified and issued by the 
Gravyre Service Corporation, of New York 







The Providenee Journal 


Morning and Sunday 


The Evening Bulletin 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Bostan New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 







Plain Talk from Retailers on Sales 
Promotion 


Constant Use of Stimulants Is Harming Retailer, Manufacturer and 
Product 


“ARS must have burned last 
week at the convention of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation. The gathering at New 
York got plenty of straight shoot- 
ing, some, quite naturally, aimed at 
national advertisers. Most of the 
verbal shots, however, were di- 
rected at retailers by retailers, who 
voiced criticisms of retail practices 
that cause no end of concern to 
national advertisers. 
Take the topic 
stocks, for example. “You will 
probably boast in your annual 
statement of the cut in your stock,” 
James Goold, merchandise manager 
of Stern Brothers, ventured to de- 
clare. “But how much of the 
stock that remains is readily sal- 
able, how much is undesirable, how 


of depleted 


much is over-priced?” he asked. If 
this was a poser, Mr. Goold was 


not through. “The stockholders 
may applaud but what do your cus- 
tomers think of your stocks?” he 
continued. “Has your prestige 
grown in their eyes?” 

Let stock reduction be weighed 
against sales clerks’ “want slips,” 
he challenged, and see how much 
progress really has been made. 

Even closer to the interest of 
national advertisers was the charge 
that retailers, through the force of 
ruthless underselling of competi- 
tors, are abetting substitution and 
cheapened quality. Eye value, it 
was asserted, has become the god- 
head of merchandising. Thus it has 
come that manufacturers are offer- 
ing emasculated products, some of 
them unworthy of serious con- 
sideration, most of them unworthy 
of the honored names they bear. 

The retailers were told that 
though they might applaud such 
ingenuity and though such prac- 
tices may produce volume in a 
year of lower price lines—perhaps 
even yielding a profit—they can 
never lay a foundation for the 
continuance of profit. 

Where is the responsibility of 
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management in the present situa 
tion? This question was exhaus- 
tively gone into, with results n 
complimentary to management. D 
rected specifically at manageme: 
in the retail field, what is said in 
the following paragraphs has a 
broader application which fits other 
businesses. Here is how E. Ear] 
Puckett, vice-president and gen 
eral manager of Frederick Loeser 
& Company, summed up the an- 
swer : 

“Most stores are being managed 
by men chosen, not because of any 
special aptitude for the work or 
because of demonstrated ability to 
win in an open contest, but rathe: 
because they happen, through no 
fault or virtue of their own, to 
possess a fixed number of nicel) 
engraved stock certificates. Too 
many general managements hold 
their position by virtue of a streak 
of good luck in the age old contest 
of choosing a grandfather. As a 
consequence, we have manage 
ments, who as merchants would 
make first-class clergy, artists. 
garbage collectors and racketeers 

“Is there any earthly reason why 
the average store should show a 
profit if a majority of stores are 
so managed? The inheritance oj 
political power has been practicall) 
abolished; in the field of sport 
leadership must be won in a fre 
and open; in science leadership is 
a very personal thing. Is there not 
a fallacy in the prevalent policy of 
confusing stock ownership rights 
with leadership privileges? In 
many industries we no longer have 
capital and labor but have capital, 
management and labor.” 

A sal&ey check, however large. 
according to Mr. Puckett; is not 
sufficient proof- of professionalism 
in management. Nor are stocks a 
substitute for brains. “The year 
1931,” he declared, “is the year 
when a competent management is 
priceless.” 

Frank A. Black, publicity direc- 
° 
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BOSTON 
The Berkeley Press 
The Wood Clarke Press 


BUFFALO 
Axel E. Sahlin 
Typographic Service 


CHICAGO 
Bertsch & Cooper 
J. M. Bundscho, Inc. 
The Faithorn Corporation 
Hayes-Lochner, Inc. 
Harold A. Holmes, Inc. 


Runkle-Thompson-Kovets 
Inc. 


CLEVELAND 
Skelly-Typesetting Co. 


DENVER 
The A. B. Hirschfeld Press 


DETROIT 
Geo. Willens & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
The Typographic Service Co. 


LOS ANGELES 
Typographic Service Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Ad Service Co. 
Advertising Agencies 
Service Co. 

The Advertype Co., Inc. 
E. M. Diamant 
Typographic Service 
Frost Brothers 
David Gildea & Co., Inc. 
Heller-Edwards Typography, Inc. 
Huxley House 
Lee & Phillips, Inc. 
Supreme Ad Service 
Tri-Arts Printing Corp. 


Typographic Service Co. 
of ., Inc. 


Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
Woodrow Press, Inc. 


re Typographic 
Ideals We Set Up 
Too High? .. . some 


people thought that the ideals of 
the advertising profession were 
too altruistic when explicit stand- 
ards of skill, character and re- 
sponsibility were established. Yet, 
this goal has raised advertising to 
an honored and a self-respecting 
calling. As members of the craft 
of typography, arm-in-arm with 
the profession of advertising, 
we feel that high ideals are 
equally needful for the betterment 
of our guild, for the inspiration 
of our members and for the pro- 
motion of faith in us by others. 


ADVERTISING 
TYPOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 


National Headquarters, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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PHIL ADELPHIA 
Progressive Composition Co. 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 


ST. LOUIS 
Warwick Typographers, Inc. 


TORONTO 
Swan Service 
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tor of the Wm. Filene’s Sons Com- 
pany, chided the retailers on their 
elling methods. “People want to 
uy,” he declared, “but stores make 
it difficult for them to do so. Why 
lon’t we make it easier for them?” 
ie =©asked. “Sales promotion! 
Haven’t we gone a little crazy on 
the subject? What does it mean 
inyway but promoting sales? 
What could be more effective in 
promoting sales than a better job 
ilong the lines of finding out what 
ur customers want and making it 
easy and pleasant for them to buy 


Another topic to come before the 
onvention, and one of significance 
to national advertisers, concerned 
loser co-operation between manu- 
facturer and distributor. Much of 
this so-called “closer co-operation,” 
it was contended, has remained 
more a gesture and a desire than 
an actuality and a fact. Of interest 
to advertisers was the declaration 
that co-operation did not entail the 
making of unwarranted concessions 
or granting unjustified favors or 
the compromise of sound principles 
of business. It was defined as the 
removing of any unfair advantage 
which either party, that is manu- 
facturer or retailer, may possess by 
right of precedent. 

Manufacturer’s co-operation was 
a matter touched on again in the 
address of Kenneth Collins, execu- 
tive vice-president of R. H. Macy 
& Company. 

“IT find so often, in talking with 
manufacturers,” he related, “that 
they are most amiable, friendly, 
and co-operative until we get to 
the question of, “Will you in some 
tangible way help to get started 
with this new item?’ I am not 
necessarily talking of putting up 
money. 

“T am talking of all those in- 
tangible yet tremendously impor- 
tant ways in which help can be 
given in the beginning of any pro- 
motion to a hitherto unexploited 
itticle—perhaps window display 
material, direct-mail literature, lec- 
tures, national advertising to create 
1 demand for the product, and 
last but not least, a real sincere 
follow-up to see what is happen- 
ing. 
“Don’t think for one minute,” 
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Mr. Collins counseled, “that I am 
patting us retailers on the back, 
thinking that we have no sins in 
this connection. We have millions 
of them. Our worst sin at the 
present moment is that in many 
cases we are crowding the manu- 
facturer down to such low price 
levels that one or two things will 
inevitably happen: either that man- 
ufacturer will go out of business, 
or he will debase his product to a 
substandard of quality which none 
should sell. For that the manu- 
facturer has a perfect right to take 
us to task. But in this other in- 
stance we have our own axe to 
grind.” 


A Viewpoint on New Items 


On the subject of new items, a 
viewpoint of manufacturers was 
expressed by H. R. Owen, vice- 
president of Landers, Frary & Clark. 
“Frequently it has seemed as 
though the merchant feared to take 
a reasonable profit on a good ‘spe- 
cial’ buy he made, that he lay 
awake worrying about what his 
competitor might do with a com- 
parable item, the result being that, 
because of this fear, he did not 
have the courage to take his regu- 
lar mark-up!” 

This question of price-marking 
was discussed at length by A. H. 
McAllister, of James McCreery & 
Company. He cited the competi- 
tive selling by retailers of nation- 
ally branded sheets and pillow 
cases. Sale after sale on known 
brands, he said, makes no profit 
for the retailers but has made the 
consumer buy enough to last until 
she is tempted by another sale. 
This demoralizes the regular 
profitable business and, at the same 
time, makes the customer national 
brand conscious. “Thus,” said Mr. 
McAllister, “the retailer builds up 
a reputation for the manufacturer 
at a loss to himself.” 

As a remedy he recommends 
that retailers establish a private 
brand or obtain a franchise for a 
national brand. Through such 
measures, it was said, the retailer 
can avoid leading customers to re- 
spond only to sales which feature 
a nationally branded product at a 
ridiculous price. 

Price wars received attention in 
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some satirical observations of 
O. H. Cheney, director of the 
Irving Trust Company. “Scien- 
tific pricing,” he said, “is the result 
of efficient merchandising. Price 
warfare is the result of inefficient 
merchandising. Price battles bene- 
fit nobody,” he declared, even the 
consumer who pays in loss of time 
and temper. Referring to the de- 
pression and lessons to be had 
from it, his opinion is that retail- 
ers have learned to buy as one does 
at Woolworth’s, socks a half pair 
at a time. 

Retail advertising in relation to 
national advertising was discussed 
by Thomas Ryan, of Pedlar & 
Ryan, and Paul Hollister, of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 
Mr. Ryan specifically criticized the 
neglect in retail advertising of the 
long term viewpoint which, in his 
opinion, is so vital to store suc- 
cess. He laid emphasis on the de- 
sirability of informality, simplicity 
and honesty as primary essentials 
in store copy. 

Mr. Hollister saw evidence of a 
dangerous level of standardization 
in department store advertising, 
with too much stress still being 
placed on price. 

Discussion on the value of com- 
posite versus separate advertise- 
ments was participated in by a 
number of speakers. One view- 
point held that the composite or 
store advertisement is confusing to 
readers and does not do justice to 
the goods assembled for mention. 
Another view was that “a store 
must be itself,” that the individual 
advertisement for a product would 
not be so effective were it not that 
combined advertisements had paved 
the way. For the separate adver- 
tisement school, it was argued that 
a number of small advertisements, 
all bearing a family resemblance, 
create an impression of extensive 
advertising far beyond the actual 
expenditure. Individual treatment 
also concentrates attention on the 
article featured. 

In a discussion on trends in re- 
tailing with relation to past de- 
pressions, Professor Malcolm P. 
McNair, managing director of the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search, expressed the opinion that 
present difficulties in the depart- 
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ment and specialty store field are 
not due to the existing business 
depression. Actually, he holds, the 
average department store appears 
to have been better off in 1921 than 
it was in 1929. Among the rea- 
sons given for the downward 
trend, it was stated that the phi 
losophy of business control was 
directed too much at the avoidanc: 
of all risks rather than intelligent 
acceptance of normal risks ; profits, 
being related to risk, therefor: 
declined. 


Death of H. N. Kellogg 


Henry N. Kellogg, who for eighte« 
years had been chairman of the specia! 
standing committee of the Americ 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, di 
on February 4 at Indianapolis. He was 
seventy-one years old. He had also bee: 
circulation manager of the New York 
Herald and, at one time, was business 
manager of the New York Tribune. 


Appoints Wilson H. Lee 
Agency 
The Sponge Rubber Products Con 
pany, Derby, Conn., has appointed th: 
Wilson H. Lee Advertising Agenc; 
New Haven, Conn., to direct a campaig 
featuring office chair seats. Direct ma 
and Eastern newspapers will be used. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer to 
Croot 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company, 
New York, hardware and housewares. 
have appointed the Samuel C. Croot 
Company, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct their advertising ac- 
count. 


Julius Kayser Reports Gross 
Income 


The gross income from operations of 
Julius Kayser & Company, New York, 
and affiliated companies, for the six 
months ended December 31, 1930 
amounted to $841,207, as against $1,634 
279 for the corresponding period of 1929 


Appoints Lethrige Agency 


The American Barley Corporation, 
Minneapolis, has appointed Lethrig« 
Inc., Chicago advertisin agency, to di 
rect the advertising of American Barle 
products. Women’s magazines and new 
papers will be used. 


F, O. Schubert Joins St. Pau! 
Agency 


Frederick O. Schubert, formerly wit! 
the Herr Advertising Agency, inn 
apolis, has joined the staff of Corning 
Inc., St. Paul advertising agency. 
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stand, illustrated by practical, us- 
able examples. Their interest is 
professional, not casual; business 
efficiency is, to them, a very real 
and present necessity. 

Would you like proof? Ask us to 
submit it. 
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The Value of Continuity in 
Industrial Advertising 


An Industrial Company Finds That There Are 1,000 New Individuals 
Each Year to Whom It Must Tell Its Story 


By B. G. Waring 


President, Yarnall-Wariag Company 


E believe that advertising and 

selling efforts are cumulative 
and that we are not likely to get 
out of the red on new articles in 
our field inside of three years. We 
know that planting the seed and 
watering it and furnishing it with 
nourishment is expensive and that 
about three years pass before most 
of the seeds send their sprouts up 
across the dotted line. 

We figured out the amount of 
money we had to spend and figured 
out whether we could get along 
until the profits began to show, 
and we found that we could do it, 
and we did it. 

To give you an idea of how our 


business grew, from an advertis- 
ing standpoint, we began in the 
leading magazine in our field in 
1908 with a one-sixteenth page, and 
we were irregular in our inser- 
tions of those ads. We went in 
and out as our resources allowed 


us to do. But shortly we found 
out that whenever we took the ad- 
vertising out of the papers, busi- 
ness fell off right away, and we 
put it back again. Finally, it 
dawned on our brilliant minds that 
the only way to get along was to 
maintain the advertising all the 
time. We have done so ever since. 

Our space grew from one-six- 
teenth to one-eighth pages, to 
quarter pages, then to half-pages 
and full pages, and some years 
ago we adopted the policy of go- 
ing into some of the leading 
papers with two-page spreads and 
so occupying a position as large as 
it is possible to read without turn- 
ing over a page. When we: did 
that, we found the business took 
a big jump forward, and adver- 
tising expense, after going up a 
little, sagged back again. 

Extracts froma talk delivered before 


a recent _meeting of the Technical Pub- 
licity Association, Inc. 
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The latest move we have adopted 
since then is the use of colored 
inserts. That has been expensive, 
but has also resulted in increased 
business. Our latest appearance 
covered eight pages in one of th 
publications to display our list o/ 
users. 

In the old days, in beginning our 
advertising work we were very 
careful to spend a lot of time 
thinking about it. In fact, I didn't 
know much else about business but 
advertising and I spent most of 
my time thinking and figuring about 
it. We think about it a lot now, and 
always have done it with the help 
of advertising specialists who have 
been with us about ever since we 
have been in business. 


Co-operating with Advertising 
Technicians 


I might say, in passing, that we 
believe those in our business who 
are interested in advertising, should 
co-operate with highly trained ad- 
vertising technicians, because we 
believe that these highly trained 
specialists bring to us information 
about advertising that we don’t 
have. We are very glad, therefore, 
to avail ourselves of their services. 
They have the broad contacts and 
they bring to us broader knowledge 
about marketing than we could get 
ourselves. 

Our practice now is once a week 
to spend at least half a day with 
our engineering, selling and adver- 
tising specialists, consulting with 
our agency representatives, digging 
into all phases of advertising and 
marketing. Sometimes a confer- 
ence goes on all day. 

When we started we found that 
the leading engineering papers car- 
ried sometimes ten pages of blow- 
off advertising. Today that is not 
true, and therefore our blow-off 
valve business has grown to some- 
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© peter pe is the arrange- 
ment of interdependent parts, 
each having a special function with 
respect to the whole. Organization is 
not only the foundation and roof-tree 
of civilization—it is civilization itself. 

















ion lt reaches its highest form when it 
om encourages the greatest degree of 
es. individual expression to attain the 
nd ultimate of collective accomplishment. 
1 Organization is the skillful blending 
of contradictory individual talents into 
ek a harmonious and effective whole. 
o Although it is made up of units, 
th numbers alone merely create mass and 
1g unorganized mass is chaos and con- 
: fusion. The perfect organization works 

smoothly and without noise, because 
at friction is absent. 
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Quality Argentine 
Circulation at 
Exceptionally Low Cost 


“La Prensa’ of Buenos Aires, has unquestioned prestige, 
which extends beyond the limits of its country, as testified 
to by such authorities as the University of Missouri School 
of Journalism and many others in a position to know. 


The popularity of this great daily is such that three out 
of every five readers of the two leading morning papers 
are readers of “La Prensa.” 


These “three out of five’ have such confidence in their 
paper that they are often called ‘Prensistas.” 


“La Prensa," of Buenos Aires, has the largest circulation 
of any morning newspaper printed anywhere in the Spanish 
language. In the recent audit made of its circulation it 
was proved that 66.7% of the circulation of “La Prensa” 
was in the federal capital (Buenos Aires) and this 66.7% 
is more than the total circulation of the second morning 
newspaper throughout the entire republic. 


Yet the advertising rates of ‘La Prensa’’ are no higher 
than those for any other important Argentine morning 
paper, while the advertising advantages are decidedly 
superior. In these days of shrewd space buying, we be- 
lieve this is a very good fact to be kept in mind. 


LA PRENSA 


OF BUENOS AIRES 
“SOUTH AMERICA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER” 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, INC. 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


14 Cockspur St. 22 Rue Royale 39 Unterden Linden 616 Ava R Saenz Pens 
London Paris Berlin Buenos Aires 
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thing more than half the total of 
the better-grade business which is 
done in the country in that line. 
Our enthusiasts go a good deal 
higher than half, but I will put it 
about half to be on the safe side. 

In our experience in advertising 
we have been astonished sometimes 
to see how long an advertisement 
will live. The psychologists tell 
us an impression reaching the brain 
is at its maximum vividness thirty 
seconds after arriving, and that in 
thirty minutes half the impression 
has disappeared from our con- 
sciousness and the other half dis- 
appears over the other half of our 
natural lives. 

It is interesting to see, for ex- 
ample, that not long ago an order 
was received from Australia with 
an advertisement enclosed that was 
printed in Power seven years be- 
fore. 

Continuity in advertising inter- 
ests us very much. As you know, 
there are about 20,000 plants that 
generate 90 per cent of the power 
in this country (although there 
are about 100,000 real power plants 
and some 200,000 power plants of 
all kinds in the country), and in 
those 20,000 plants there are 1,000 
new faces appearing every year. 
So that if we dropped out of ad- 
vertising for ten years, half of our 
constituency at the end of that time 
would know almost nothing about 
us. 

In introducing a new article we 
try to reach, as soon as possible, 
the stage where some people have 
arrived in regard to our advertis- 
ing and selling as shown by some 
of the reports our salesmen send 
in. For instance, one of our men 
went out to a plant that was about 
to put in a new boiler and said, 
“Are you going to use Yarnall- 
Waring valves in this new boiler 
of yours?” 

The man opened his eyes wide 
with astonishment. “Why, yes. 
Does anybody use anything else?” 

We also back up our advertising 
of a new article and keep up our 
idvertising of established articles 
with attacks from different angles. 
We believe in Mr. Wrigley’s theory 
that you should stagger your at- 
tack. We profoundly believe in 
the effectiveness of a staggered at- 
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tack of the publicity through the 
trade paper, through the mail, and 
by the representative. 

We also believe in the use of the 
trade directories or catalogs, which 
we patronize fairly liberally. 

Advertising is largely a psycho- 
logical problem, as you well know. 
We were very much pleased to 
have the comment of a man in 
one of the big industrial concerns 
in Philadelphia. He said to Mr. 
Yarnall one day: “I am coming 
up to your place sometime to see 
what it is you keep talking about 
all the time.” That pleased us im- 
mensely, for it seems to us in 
launching a product whatever you 
do they have got to be talking 
about you; there must be some- 
where around the organization the 
dynamic force that whatever hap- 
pens they don’t forget about you. 

I also have the idea that it isn’t 
so very important what you do if 
you do a good job. If you do 
something, you will get there all 
right, but whatever you do, you 
must not sit back and trust that 
good fortune is going to carry you 
to your goal in advertising and 
selling. 


Catching the Mind of the User 


We believe, also, in the power 
of taking possession of the mind 


of the prospect. In the theater, 
you know, we have the entrance 
hall dressed up so that when you 
come in there you have a tremen- 
dous impression of beauty and you 
enter into a semi-hypnotic state. 
You think you have seen a very 
fine show when you go home. 

Without in any way trying to 
create a false impression, we have 
found that it is necessary to create 
this psychological impression on 
the mind of the user, and I will 
show you some of the things we 
do to create that impression in just 
a few minutes. 

Today, although we do less than 
$1,000,000 worth of business a 
year, and direct our selling appeal 
to as many as 30,000 power plants, 
the company name is known to 
nine out of ten of these when the 
salesman calls, and this knowledge 
does serve to establish a welcome 
to the salesman. I have a stack 
of salesmen’s reports here verify- 
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ing that fact, that when the man 
comes in they are glad to see him, 
for they know all about our con- 
cern and a great deal about the 
product, and instead of starting 
from scratch he starts half-way to 
his goal, with an immense saving. 
Therefore, the time of those men 
is very greatly saved. 

It costs us, we figure, $7 for a 
man to see a prospect for one in- 
terview. If he goes to see him 
four times a year, it costs us $28. 
So, for a cent and a half a week, 
or seventy-five cents a year, we 
place on that prospect’s desk every 
week a two-page story telling about 
our product and what it will do 
for him, increasing, we estimate, 
from 200 to 250 per cent the 
chances of the salesman’s. getting 
results in that year with that pros- 
pect. 

For about $3 a year to the pro- 
spective customer, we have told the 
story to practically every worth- 
while industrial plant, told them 
the merit of the article, have done 
with them an educational job. The 
cumulative effect of our advertis- 
ing has been shown by the fact 
that, with only one extra salesman 
in our directly employed force 
since 1922,. they do annually 
2 9/13th more business now than 
they did in 1922. This increase of 
volume of course has given us 
lower production costs, therefore 
we back up the old argument that 
the advertising doesn’t really cost 
anything. 

Our advertising expense today, 
as specialty sellers, is running a 
little under 10 per cent of our 
gross sales. Back in 1922 we were 
spending 734 per cent. Of late 
years we have been running nearer 
10 per cent, for each year we have 
been putting in a lot of expense 
for introducing new articles. 

One interesting figure is that 
with a new article we started in 
1928, we spent the first year 45 
cents out of every sales dollar we 
got to advertise the article. To- 
day we have brought the figure 
down to 18 per cent. This year 
we plan to get it down to 14 per 
cent, and in 1932 we expect to 
get it under our standard of 10 
per cent. 

The selling expense, as a whole, 
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in spite of the heavy expense of 
advertising new articles which we 
have been incurring every year, has 
dropped from 29.9 per cent in 1922 
to 28.9 per cent in 1929. 

Some people have asked us why 
we use these expensive inserts, and 
whether colored inserts are better 
than double-page spreads, for ex- 
ample. Of course, the inserts cost 
a great deal more, but we believe 
that after having established a se- 
cure position in people’s minds with 
two-page spreads, for example, it 
is then legitimate to sprinkle in a 
certain amount of variety by using 
the inserts of a poster style. We 
don’t believe in using poster style 
altogether, for you can’t say enough, 
but for variety’s sake we have 
found it very useful. One of our 
men has called our advertising the 
cake and the inserts the icing on 
the cake. 


Color Effective 


The use of our advertising in 
color has been very effective, we 
believe, and we also use colored 
inserts. 

In catalogs, also, we have lately 
indulged in a good deal of color 
display. We paneled our material 
so as to dominate the attention of 
the person who goes through it; 
if possible, using a liberal display 
of success talk from a psychologi- 
cal standpoint. People like to be 
on the band wagon and go along 
with the people who are getting 
the orders. We found that has 
been very effective. 

For 1931 we have a number of 
plans. We have turned to a new 
avenue and are offering our blow- 
off valves for new uses. We are 
now about to present them to the 
public for a number of uses, be- 
lieving it is a good thing to stay 
within the genius of your manu- 
facturing plant if you possibly can 
—to economize in mental impres- 
sions, in tools and jigs and pat- 
terns and mental capacity, and in 
that way to utilize the assets which 
you have built up through the 
years. 

We have introduced a new ar- 
ticle or two. We felt, in 1929, 
that business activity wouldn’t keep 
on as it was at that time, and we 
have introduced several new prod- 
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ucts, some of which are now about 
to break into the money-making 
class. We have been carrying the 
full volume of advertising and sell- 
ing effort through these quiet times, 
believing that 1932 business is go- 
ing to be very active again. We 
are continuing to add to our lit- 
erature for direct selling work and 
are putting out vigorously our di- 
rect-sales campaigns. 

We are also presenting a good 
deal to make people feel confidence 
in American business life. We are 
running a series now which calls 
people’s attention to the fact, for 
instance, that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, using our blow-off valves 
in its new power plant in Phila- 
delphia, is putting in one of the 
greatest railroad installations ever 
made, spending $100,000,000. You 
can’t get very blue when you think 
about that. 


J. M. Nixon Joins Lesan 
Agency 

John M. Nixon, formerly engaged in 
market analysis and sales promotion 
work with Sears, Roebuck & Company 
and, more recently, with the 
Howard Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, ‘has joined the H. E. 
Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc., also of 
that city, as an account executive. 


J. S. Shadbolt Joins Dollen- 
mayer Agency 

John S. Shadbolt, for several years 
advertising manager of the Young- 
Quinlin Company, Minneapolis, and for 
eight years head of his own advertis- 
ing company at Duluth, Minn., has 
joined the Dollenmayer Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Minneapolis. 


Executive Changes in 
Auburn Auto 


E. L. Cord, president of the Auburn 
Automobile Company, Auburn, Ind., has 
been elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. R. H. Faulkner, vice-president and 

eneral manager, is the new president. 
NE E. McDarby, formerly director of 
sales, is now vice-president in charge of 
sales. 


Joins Metropolitan Sound 
Studios 
Russell W. Walquist, 


formerly with 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., a 
division of the Western Electric Company, 
Inc., New York, has joined the sales 
staff at that city of the Metropolitan 
Sound Studios, Hollywood, Calif. 
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Wants American Advertising 
Displays for Belgian Exhibit 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

Commerce 
Wasuincton, Feb. 2, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Monsieur R. Grenade, Commercial 
Counselor of the Belgian Embassy 
the United States, has notified me that 
the “Artistic Club—Nieuw Leven” 
(New Life), of Alost, Belgium, is or- 
ganizing under the sponsorship of the 
Municipal Council an exhibition of ad 
vertising art. M. Grenade would like 
to receive posters, pamphlet covers, mai 
ing pieces, dummy packages, or other 
advertising material for display in their 
exhibition. Those representing most re 
cent developments in modern America: 
art are particularly desired. 

Should you care to make mention of 
this fact mm Printers’ Ink I am sure 
that M. Grenade will be deeply appr: 
ciative of your courtesy. 

Specimens should be addressed to 
Monsieur R. Grenade, Commercial Coun- 
selor, Belgian Embassy, Washington, 


= 
’ Ertc T. Kino, 
Chief, Specialties Division, 


Death of Albert Von 
Hoffmann 


Albert Von Hoffmann, chairman of 
the board of the Von Hoffmann Press, 
St. Louis, and chairman of the board 
of the Merchandising Publishing Cor 
poration, of that city, died last week 
The Merchandising Publishing Corpora 
tion publishes Warm Air Heating, se 
Merchandising and j Rowe = 
Cleaning & Dyeing and also a ae 
publication, Whip and Spur. Mr. Von 
Hoffmann was also chairman of the 
board of the National Telephone Di 
rectory Company of St. Louis. 

nim 


1931. 


Appoints Evans, Nye & 
Harmon 

The Ciba Company, Inc., United 
States representative for the Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzer- 
land, dyestuffs, has appointed Evans, 
Nye & Harmon, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. Textile and business papers are 
heing used. 


David Lockwood with 


Blackett-Sample-Hummert 

David Lockwood, formerly art director 
of Crowell, Crane, Williams & Company, 
nc., Chicago advertisin, agency, has 
joined Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, as asso- 
ciate art director. 


“Hobbies,” New Lightner 
Publication 
The Lightner Publishing Company 
has acquired Philatelic West, Sports 
Hobbies and the Collector’s World. 
These —as have been combined 
and will appear as Hobbies. 
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PRPHERE are some queer 
e:: ideas abroad in this 
land about the farmer. 
Front page news reveals Con- 





gressagitatingfor a hugefarm relief 


bill—and the Sales Manager pins 
crepe on the Northwest territory. 

Back page news advises that 
wheat has hit a new “low”—and 
the manufacturer says close the 
Minneapolis branch and shift the 
force elsewhere. 

It’s easy for headline hunters to 
get a distorted picture of the 
Northwestern farmer. Extremely 
easy. For from youth to a sunny 
old age the mind’s eye has photo- 
graphed that great quartette of 
states — Minnesota, North and 


MONTANA 


South Dakota and Montana—as 
“the granary of the nation.” And 
the farmer as the national plough- 
man and grain producer. 

In consequence, when grain 
prices are depressed below com- 
modity prices the average manv- 
facturer erases the Farm States as 
a potential buyer from his sales 
picture. Because he can only visu- 
alize them as growers of grain. 

* * * 
Now for the true facts: 

The wheat crop harvested in 
Minnesota, the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana brought in 1929—a fairly 
normal year—$178,465,000. 

Impressive figures, but— 

The income from “COW-SOW- 
HEN-SHEEP” was $807,549,000! 

MORE THAN FOUR AND 
ONE-HALF TIMES THE I\- 
COME from wheat! 
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\linnesota, the greatest flour 
milling state in the union, got 
$21,000,000 for her wheat... but 
she got $125,600,000 for her fine 
creamery butter. Her total dairy 
products brought $190,000,000—or 
NINE TIMES her wheat income! 

Minnesota produces 60% of the 
iron ore mined in America. And in 
1929 this tonnage returned $90,- 
948,000.But the Minnesota““COW- 
SOW-HEN’”’combination produced 
more than $400,000,000—or over 
FOUR TIMES the iron oreincome! 

And Ma’slittle red hen laid in the 
Northwest a great golden egg worth 
$115,131,000—ample funds from 
which to purchase millinery, finery, 
and the thousand and one things a 
woman desires for home and self. 

The entire gold production of 
the world last year was approxi- 
mately $400,000,000 — but the 
Northwest’s “COW-SOW-HEN” 
income was $807,549,000. Or twice 
the world’s gold production. 


Coupled with these amazing 


Four graphic charts which show how the Northwest has 
achieved high buying power from the ‘‘Cow-Sow-Hen-Sheep” 
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ket, the prices of fivestock and its 
by-products are above those of 
merchandise. 

Therefore, on an exchange basis, 
the farmer’s pound of livestock 
produce is actually worth more 
than a pound of merchandise. 

So the true picture is that the 
Northwest is prosperous, her towns 
are prosperous, and Minneapolis, 
through which most of this wealth 
flows, is prosperous—and so a 
sound, responsive customer for de- 
pendable manufactured articles— 
whether in the form of automo- 
biles or in tooth paste. 

The man within the city’s four 
walls has lost sight of the trends 
in agriculture. He has failed to 
take into consideration diversified 
farming. Actually the farmer has 
a “line” as diversified as the aver- 
age manufacturer. True, this was 
not always so—and even today 
there are still farmers gambling on 
a single product. But the old order 


RETAIL PRICES 
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Northwest cattle increased in sales to packers 138%—or $95,566,000—and at pound prices well above 
average retail prices of merchandise that farmers buy. 


figures is the fact that in nearly 
every instance, and in every mar- 


is rapidly passing—like the buffalo 
from the plains. 
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By diversified farming the 
Northwest farmer has in 7 years 
increased his annual income from 
$926,950,000 to $1,588,116,000. 
And that billion and a half dollars 
market is ripe in harvesting. 

This most favorable result did 
not happen by chance. In 1921 the 
Minneapolis Tribune saw that un- 
less radical changes were made to 
help the Farmer he would have 
to go out of business. So with the 
help of Bankers of Wall Street and 
industrial leaders of the East and the 
Middle West—a gigantic fund of 
$110,000,000 was created, as well 


CHICKEN PRICES VS. 
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The KeyThat Unlocks the Door 
— The Minneapolis Tribune 
Not only has The Minneapolis 
Tribune editorially and otherwis: 
sponsored and organized the diver 
sified farming movement, but it 
has won the complete confidence 
of the Northwest business man 
and farmer by it. 
What it advertises and endorses 
the peopleof the Northwest will buy. 
Through its 136,318 daily circu- 
lation The Minneapolis Tribune 
covers completely this vast region 
of milk and money. 
72,222 of its 175,362 Sunday 


COMMODITY PRICES 


The “Little Red Hen” produced for the Northwest $115,131,000 and brought 
higher prices per pound than general merchandise brings. 
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as a complete organization to help 
the Northwest Farmers—with the 
results, as told above and as shown 
in the charts on these pages. 
Farmers in Mignesota, Dakotas 
and Montana have béen helped 
financially and have become better 
business men through the educa- 
tion they have received as well as 
the financial assistance given. This 
uplift movement has been success- 
ful far beyond our most sanguine 
expectations. 


circulation goes intocounties where 
most farmers have two cars and 
fat bank balances. 

The Minneapolis Tribune has 
the largest country coverage of 
any Minneapolis newspaper on 
Sunday. Thus it deposits the seed 
of advertising in the soil as well as 
in the city home. 

It is the newspaper for the Great 
Northwest market. A market that 
has immense wealth . . . great 
stability . . . and prosperity now. 
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WOOL VS. MERCHANDISE PRICES 


Northwest farmers with flocks of sheep are obviously able to buy a surplus of 
merchandise—look at the comparative price curves. Northwest sheep gained in 
numbers, too, exactly 2,702,000 
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There are no idle factories or two- 
days-a-week shifts on the farm! 

A strong sales and advertising 
campaign now in the Northwest 
will “bring home the bacon.” The 
Minneapolis Tribune local staff as 
well as our representatives in 
Chicago, New York, Detroit and 
San Francisco will help you plan 
and merchandise it. 


Send for the story of the great come- 
back of agriculture—JO years’ progress 
of Northwest farming in Minnesota— 
the Dakotas—Montana—/921-1931. Free 
to any interested advertiser or advertising 
agency. Address JOHN B. WOOD- 
WARD, INC., 110 E. 42 St., New York 
City, GUY 8. OSBORN, INC., 360 
N. Michigan Abve., Chicago; s = 
SCOLARO, General Motors Building., 
Detroit; JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
INC., Monadnock Bidg., SanFrancisco. 


BUTTER PRICES VS. MERCHANDISE PRICES 


Minnesota produces more butter than any other State in the Union—$125,600,000 
annually—and notice that butter brings a higher price than merchandise. 
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Do Jobbers Deserve the 
Same Price as Chains and 
Mail-Order Houses? 





(Continued from page 8) 
costs went down. But as factory 
costs went down, selling expenses 
crept upward. Instead of having 
factory savings passed on to the 
jobber, they have generally been 
diverted into giving the jobber 
what he wanted. 

In short, then, the jobber has 
been paying a pretty penny without 
realizing it for the privilege of 
hand-to-mouth buying. His fre- 
quent turnover and resulting paper 
profit have been a piece of paper 
and nothing more. Greatly aug- 
mented sales forces, crews of mis- 
sionary men to take the place of 
the jobber when it came to brand 
building, local warehouse stocks, 
drop-shipments to his customers— 
all these things have seemed to 
many a jobber to be genuine sav- 
ings to him which he has extracted 
from the manufacturer. 

But all the time he has been pay- 
ing for them. The great spread 
between the factory cost and the 
price the jobber pays represents in 
large part the price the jobber has 
been paying for this burdensome 
way of doing business. This spread 
is so great that the mail-order 
buyer and the chain-store buyer, 
who can generally figure factory 
costs and selling costs as well as 
any manufacturer, can sit down 
with any one of a number of manu- 
facturers and say to him: “We 
don’t want all this spinach and all 
these trimmings. We just want 
merchandise. We'll give you siz- 
able orders. You don’t have to 
have a high-priced man camping in 
our outer office hours on end, week 
in and week out. We'll give you a 
year’s contract that will keep your 
plant “busy.” 

“Now,” said the manufacturer 
about whom I have been writing, 
“the reason I don’t make any bories 
about selling the chains or the 
mail-order houses at lower prices 
than we quote the jobber is because 
I am ready and willing to sell any 
jobber on the same basis I sell the 
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chain store and mail-order house. 
I'll itemize for him any day that 
30 per cent overhead with which 
he loads up his price. Any time he 
wants to buy as we feel a whole- 
saler should buy, we'll be only too 
glad to work with him.” 

In conclusion, may I say that 
while the particular manufacturer's 
name has been left out of this arti- 
cle, any interested individual may 
have it. 


Becomes General Manager, 
Merged Detroit Printing Firms 


With the consolidation of the Thomas 
Smith Press of Detroit and Stair-Jor- 
dan-Baker, Inc., printing, also of De- 
troit, Leslie C. Smith has become gen- 
eral manager to succeed W. Ray Baker. 
Mr. Baker will become manager of the 
Cleveland office of Maxon, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency. 





New Account to Botsford- 


Constantine 

The Kerns Syrup and Preserving Com- 

iny, a subsidiary of the California 

inegar Company, Los Angeles, has ap- 

inted the .office at that city of the 
Botsford-Constantine Company, advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers will be used. 





New Account to Conklin 
Mann 


The John D. Butt Company, Inc., 
New York, real estate, has appointed 
Conklin Mann, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers and magazines will 
be used. 





Minnie A. Buzbee Joins Little 
Rock Agency 

Miss Minnie A. Buzbee, formerly ad- 
vertising and public relations director 
of the American Exchange Trust Com- 
pany, Little Rock, Ark., has joined the 
staff of the Robert H. Brooks Company, 
advertising agency of that city. 





C. O. Bedell Made Director of 
Butler Brothers 
Clyde O. Bedell, director of sales and 
head of the catalog advertising depart- 
ment of Butler Brothers, Chicago, has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors. 





Appoints Hanson Agency 


The Trust Com » ay New Jersey, 
= | City, N. Jj., $ appointed the 
ose E. Hanson Company, Newark, 
v. J., advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account 
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THE LITTLE RED SCHOOL HOUSE 
HAS PASSED INTO History » » 


In the Small Towns 

















Small Town Children Now Receive the 
Best Possible Start in Life » » » 


ONE is the little red school house 

of childhood memory, with its 
draughty floors, smoky oil lamps, its 
back-breaking seats and its old iron 
stove. In its place has risen a modern 
building of brick and stone, with 
plenty of gleaming glass, controlled 
heating and ventilation, and furniture 
that is kind to growing bodies. 


The same forward-looking citizens who 
have voluntarily taxed themselves to 
give their children the best possible 
start in life will respond to any pro- 
posal for increasing family comfort 
and convenience. 


More than four hundred and twenty 
thousand of these modern-minded small 


town families read Gait every week. 
They are interested in current events 
and trends and they depend on Grit 
to bring them news of what is impor- 
tant and worth while. 


Grit’s influence in the small town field 
has increased steadily for forty-eight 
years because it is edited exclusively 
for small town people and has kept 
closely in step with economic changes 
in that territory. 


Grit’s reader families are willing and 
able to buy. Make them your custom- 
ers by including Grir in your 1931 
advertising plans. Write for free copy 
of the “Marketing Survey of Twenty- 
nine Small Towns.” 





Read Every Week by Over 423,000 Families 
in 14,000 Small Towns 


Member A. B. C. 
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est it! 


Compare the space de- 
voted to management, 
operation, equipment 
and supplies in a 
month’s issues of 
RETAILING with 
the same month’s issues 
(or issue) of any other 
publication going to de- 
partment stores. 


RETAILING 


The Fairchild Weekly of 
Modern Methods of Distribution 


8 EAST 13th ST., NEW YORK 














Two Classic Texts of 
the Advertisers’ Craft 


81 2.50 value for 
$4.50 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT 

By Frank oe, lta 

6 es, illustrated with black an 

aha a ~— and color. A few chapter 
headings—The Layout Man—Technique 
of Layout— Movement — Color — Typog- 
raphy and Type ornament—Continuity— 
Layout of two facing pages—Newspaper 


1 t 
emi “Published at $7.50—and— 


PSYCHING THE ADS 
The case book of Advertising 
By Carrol Rheinstrom 

362 pages, illustrated, 1929. A study of 
126 adv. cases. A study of results. Each 
Ad checked by some device. 180 actual 
advertisements reproduced in full. A 
comparative study of successes and fail- 
ures. Gives space, media, circulation, cost, 
inquiries, and sales of each instance. 


Published at $5.00 
The 


The $4.50 pvrepaia 


Post Office News Company 
37 West Monroe St. Chicago, Ill. 
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J., advertising agency, to direct its 


advertising account 
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Jantzen Diving Girl 
Can’t Preempt Diving 
Girl Field 


"THE five judges sitting in the 
United States Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals split three 
and two when the famous Jantzen 
diving girl appeared before them 
for judicial interpretation of the 
breadth of her trade-mark rights, 
The judgment of the court, there- 
fore, while it sustains the ruling 
of the Patent Office—to the effect 
that Jantzen could not prevent the 
registration of another bathing 
suit trade-mark consisting of a diy- 
ing girl, unless the second girl 
were in a closely similar pose— 
carries into the record a dissent- 
ing opinion which may assume in- 
creasing importance as time goes 
on. 

A manufacturer of bathing suits 
had applied for registration of a 
trade-mark consisting, among other 
things, of the figure of a girl about 
to dive from a spring-board int 
the water. Jantzen opposed the 
application, pointing to its own 
prior registrations of a mark als 
consisting of the picture of a div- 
ing girl—the famous Jantzen diy- 
ing girl. 

The Examiner of Interferences 
at the Patent Office dismissed the 
opposition, and the Commissioner 
of Patents concurred, the ground 
being that the two marks are not 
confusingly similar. Said _ the 
Commisisoner of Patents: 

“It must be noted that the re- 
spective representations of the fig- 
ures in the two marks are quite 
dissimilar. There is nothing in the 
position of the applicant’s mark 
which suggests the very unusual 
attitude or position of the figure 
of the opposer’s mark. It may be 
truly said that both represent a 
diving girl, but beyond this, ex- 
cept as to the color, the similarit) 
ends.” 

In view of this dissimilarity in 
pose, declared the Commissioner of 
Patents, the only question to be 
determined was whether Jantzen 
was entitled to the exclusive right 
to register a trade-mark, for bath- 
ing suits, consisting of the picture 
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ST. PAUL annuany spends 
$39,284,878 


.... FOR FOOD! 


. » » »« Of this amount, 
readers of the Dispatch spend 


$34,050,470 


s s . + * + s s in 1930 the 
Dispatch- -Pioneer Press published 


1,124,122 LINES 


OF FOOD ADVERTISING 


(More than 215 times as much as the other St. Paul paper) 


Here is a great food market and an opportunity to 
cover it at one low cost. Place your advertising in the 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press. 91% of St. Paul’s English- 
reading families take the Dispatch. 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


ST. PAUL DISPATCH 


MEMBERS OF THE (00,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS 


EXCLUSIVE ASSOCIATED PRESS SERVICE IN ST. PAUL 
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There is a 
“Millionaire Market” 
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ef circulation for which 
there is no substitute 


ir your logical market is to be found 
among people of more than ordinary means — if 


you sell the rich man’s playthings or necessities — 
you can be sure your advertising message will be seen 
and read by the greatest number of such people if it ap- 
pears in THE BARRON Grou Pp — The Wall Street Journal; 
Boston News Bureau; and Barron’s, The National Finan- 
cial Weekly. 
Here is a circulation for which there is no substitute —a 
circulation of national scope which exists solely because 
of the vital importance of the daily news and trends in 
Wall Street to its readers. Advertising placed here reaches 
the greatest number of people of more than ordinary 
means when they are reading for dollars and cents reasons. 
These are the people who have the most to spend as indi- 
viduals on luxuries and necessities. 
There is a “millionaire market” — and here it is! 
A special rebate covering all three papers of 
THe BARRON GRouP 
This special rebate will be quoted to advertisers or 
advertising agencies upon application. 
Address either: E. B. Ross, Advertising Department of The Wall Street Journal, 


44 Broad Street, New York City, or Guy Bancroft, Advertising Manager of 
Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


The BARRON GROUP 


The Wall Street Journal 
Boston News Bureau 
Barron’s, The Wational Financial Weekly 
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of a diving girl, or a girl about 
to dive, or even merely wearing a 
hathing suit. 

This question the Commisisoner 
of Patents answered with a definite 
“no” and his further conclusion 
was that “the differences between 
the particular representations of 
the girls and their positions are 
such that confusion in trade would 
not be likely.” Therefore, the 
Commissioner of Patents affirmed 
the decision of the examiner and 
dismissed the opposition. 

With these views the majority 
of the court concurred. “We do 
not think,” the majority opinion 
reads, “that appellant. (Jantzen) 
has a right to monopolize the fig- 
ure of a diving girl clad in a swim- 
ming suit. We hold, there- 
fore, that appellant’s trade-mark 
rights are limited to the figure oi 
a girl in substantially the position 
shown in its registered mark, and 
not to the figure of a diving girl 
generally,” 

But Judge Bland, in a dissenting 
opinion in which Judge Hatfield 
concurred, said: “I cannot agree 
cither in the conclusion reached 
or the reasoning employed in the 
decision of the majority, for the 
reason, chiefly, that it permits the 
registration of appellee’s trade- 
mark, when, to me, it is obvious 
that confusion, within the meaning 
' the trade-mark statute, will re- 
sult. The opinion of the majority 
scems to rest chiefly upon the 
rights existing between the parties 
and takes no consideration of the 
public’s rights with reference to 
mfusion. 

“If the diving girl trade-mark of 
appellant (Jantzen) is a valid one 
ind entitled to registration, it 
would seem that appellee’s trade- 
mark should not be registered for 
use on goods of the same descrip- 
tive properties, since the trade 
marks so nearly resemble each 
other as to be likely to cause con- 
fusion or mistake in the minds of 
the public and will deceive pur- 
chasers. 

“The ordinary purchaser of bath- 
ing suits, seeing a diving girl clad 
in a bathing suit, in the act of 
diving, would hardly study the exact 
posture of the diving girl and com- 
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AMONG 
OTHER 
THINGS 


which. we have furnished to 
some of the foremost agen- 
cies and advertisers in the 
past six months are ideas, 
creative and comprehensive 
layouts, package designs, 
illustrations for a wide 
variety of subjects in all 
manner of techniques, in- 
cluding photography and 
sculpture, booklets, posters 
and direct-by-mail cam- 
paigns, window and counter 
displays, consultation on cre- 
ative work on a fee basis. 


GEORGE L. WELP 
AND ASSOCIATES 


11 W. 42nd St., N. ¥.C. 














Who for the last ten years has 

Gambler directed food sales organizations 
and always collected bets for his 
backers. 


To distribute a food product 
preferably to the Hotel, Restau- 
rant and Institutional Markets 
in the East. 


Wants 


T Put at your disposal his services 

0 proven salesmen having entree 
and contacts, offices, show room 
and class-room. 


Your product in the majority of 
good credit outlets 


Place 


A Commission plan is satisfactory 
and he A  Saanee the sales 
and office 


He expects to make some money 
but he will turn over to you in 
an agreed period complete dis 
tribution under your own label 
and collect as he produces. 


Bet Your bottom dollar he won't 
zamble on idle dreams but if 
it is meritorious he will take 
a chance—and of course, refer 
ences exchanged. 


“H,” Box 136, Printers’ Ink 


Secretary-Bookkeeper Available 


Changes in our Chicago office make necessary 
the earty discontinuance of work which pre 
viously required and confidential 
handling. If you need a competeny- bookkeeper - 
auditor, the young woman in charge Kf this 
department is equipped to give you un 
usual service. She is available now put we 
will find a place for her in another department 
until you can fit her into your organization 
It will be satisfaction te give you complete 
information. ‘J."" Box 137, Printers’ Ink 
231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill 


Sure 
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WE COULD USE 
A Certain Type of Man 


Either a young fellow with plenty 
of conceit who is absolutely sure 
that he has big, sound ideas he 
is willing to tell the World about 
—or an older man with that cer- 
tain amount of appearance, vision 
and confidence gained from close 
contact with big accounts — that 
would enable us to make him a 
key man and “sell him.” 


Either one must have the spark 
that can’t be quenched because 
we want him to sell big and little 
advertising accounts in the New 
England territory for a recog- 
nized Boston Advertising Agency. 


We can offer a little money, 
plenty of work and a future just 
about as big as he can make it. 


“W,"’ Box 276 
Printers’ Ink 























ik— 


there is in New York City 
an independent advertis- 
ing man ora small agency 
controlling desirable busi- 
ness—and if that individ- 
ual or agency seeks the 
financial and service 
backing of an adequately 
capitalized and well-in- 
trenched agency handling 
national accounts — then 
it is suggested thata 
meeting might prove mu- 
tually interesting. 


Address **C,”’ Box 132 
Printers’ Ink 
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pare it with the posture of another 
similar diving girl. 

“The effect of the majority hold- 
ing will probably be that trade- 
marks of many different kinds, rep- 
resenting diving girls in bathing 
suits, in slightly different postures, 
will be registered, resulting in con- 
ditions which Congress sought to 
prevent.” 





D. H. Livingston Joins Meyer 
Both 


D. H. Livingston, formerly with the 
Metro Advertising Service, New York, 
has joined the eyer Both Company, 
Chicago syndicate advertising service. 
He will be in charge of the company’s 
New York studios. Mr. Livingston was 
also for fifteen years vice-president of 
the Century Advertising Service, Inc., 
New York. 





Fortnum & Mason Appoint 
Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball 


Fortnum & Mason, of London, with 
American headquarters in New York, 
purveyors of food delicacies and also 
engaged in selling shoes and _ sports 
wear, have appointed Lyddon, Hanford 
& Kimball, New York, to direct their 
advertising in America. 


To Conduct St. Louis 


Advertising Course 

Leo Nejelski, account executive with 
the Gardner Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, has been appointed to conduct the 
course in advertising cop writing of- 
fered by the College of Commerce and 
Finance of the St. Louis Y. M. C. A. 
schools. 








Scott Paper Reports Increased 


Sales 

The Scott Paper Company and sub- 
sidiary companies, Chester, , for the 
year ended December 31, 1930, report 
sales to customers amounting to $8,642 
554. This compares with sales of 
$7,895,790 for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1929. 





Appoints Newark, N. J., 


Agency 
The Public Service Mills, Inc., West 
New York, J., maker of shirts and 
cravats, has appointed Advertising Asso- 
ciates, Nowar F to direct its 
advertising account. zines, news- 
papers and direct mail will be used. 


New Account to Street & 


Finney 
Nasalets, Inc., New York, has ap- 
inted Street & Finney, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers will be 
us 
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‘Industrial Retail Stores” “The Farm and Ranch Review 
Changes Hands to Become Monthly 
Industrial Retail Stores, formerly pub The Farm and Ranch Review, Calgary, 
lished at New York, has been _pur- Alta., formerly published semi-monthily, 
chased by the Industrial Stores Publish- will be published monthly beginning 
ing Corporation, a new company with with the March issue. All advertising 
headquarters in Cincinnati. H. A. will be handled in the future from the 
Braunstein, for ten years manager of Toronto office under the direction of 
the Cincinnati and St. Louis offices of F. Anglin Johnson, vice-president of the 
the Shoe Retailer, is president and company. G. . Marshal, formerly with 
treasurer of the new company and gen- the Calgary office, has been transferred 
eral manager of the publication. George to the Toronto office as assistant to Mr 
L. Carrier, secretary of the Industrial Johnson. 
Store Association, Cincinnati, which is —_— 
ro-opera y » rg ) e - " . ‘a 
—— with the publication, is vice Rollins Hosiery Elects 
eneniam Ralph E. Rollins has been elected 
‘s - - chairman of the board of directors o/ 
Walworth and Wormser, New _ Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, t 
Business succeed H. T. Rollins, resigned. The 
: a new chairman was previously president 
John Walworth, formerly Eastern ad- and is succeeded in that office by John 


of Class & Industrial 
Chicago, and Richard E 
Wormser, have organized a publishers’ 
representative business at that city, un- 
der the name of Walworth and Wormser. 
Offices will be at 420 Lexington Avenue. 


vertising manager 
Varketing, 


Pharmaceutical Account to 


Phelps 


The Glessner Company, Findlay, 
manufacturer of pharmaceuticals, 
appointed George Harrison Phelps, Inc., 
Detroit advertising agency, to irect its 
advertising account. Newspapers will 
he used. 


Ohio, 
has 


H. who has been vice-president 
Mewse, formerly 


is now vice- -president 


Brine, 
William 
and treasurer, 
treasurer. W. 
secretary. 


C. W. Neumeister with 
Schuylkill Valley Mills 


Charles W. Neumeister, formerly 


g 


eral sales manager of the Quaker Prod 
has bees 


1cts Company, Philadelphia, 





secretary 
nd 


A. Nuzum was named 


appointed director of sales promotion of 


the Schuylkill Valley Mills, Inc., Spring 
City, Pa., manufacturer of full fash 
ioned hosiery. 











Jersey, 


“New Jersey Freie Zeitung,” 


Court of Chancery. 





RECEIVERS’ SALE 


NEW JERSEY FREIE ZEITUNG — NEWARK FREE PRESS 


By virtue of an order of the Court of Chancery of New 
we will expose for sale on Monday, February 16, 1931, 
on the premises, No. 89 Academy Street, Newark, New Jersey, 
at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, all of the plant equipment and 
gi 0d-will of the Washington Publishing Company, owner of the 
constituting a complete operating 
unit for the publication of said newspaper; 
equipment and good-will of the “Newark Free Press.” 

Bids will be received for the whole or any part of the assets 
of said companies and will be subject to the approval of the 


Receiver of Washington Publishing Co., 
763 Broad Street, 
WILLIAM J. EGAN, 
Receiver of Newark Free Press, 
899 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


also all the plant 


BLAIR-REILEY, 


Newark, New Jersey. 
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More 


Department Store 
Advertising. ..each year 


Each year since Scripps-Howard purchased 
The Telegram,* Manhattan department stores 
have placed more advertising in New York’s 
fastest growing evening newspaper. 


And during this period The Telegram enjoyed 
the only consecutive annual increase in de- 
partment store advertising recorded by any 
evening newspaper. The Telegram’s annual 
advance was: 


32.7% more during 1927 than during 1926 
24.7% more during 1928 than during 1927 
30.6% more during 1929 than during 1928 
23.0% more during 1930 than during 1929 


*Scripps-Howard purchased The Telegram February 11, 1927. 


The New York Telegram 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
By-of-and-For New Yorkers 


Fastest Growing Newspaper in the 
New York Evening Field 
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For some months, 


Will the 
there have been 
Trade Com- (definite _indica- 
mission tions that the 
Please Federal Trade 
Explain ? Commission has 


been considering 
important changes in its funda- 
mental policy with regard to rules 
adopted at Trade Practice Con- 
ferences. Various industries that 
participated in these conferences 
have been notified that changes 
were impending and representatives 
of these industries have been in- 
vited to attend hearings. 

Trade Practice Conferences are 
meetings held by representatives 
of an industry, under the general 
supervision of the Federal Trade 
Commission. The object is to get 
the industry to agree to a trade 
practice code. The rules adopted 
by each meeting are carefully con- 
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sidered by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which then divides them 
into two groups: 

Rules appearing in Group 1 are 
affirmatively approved by the Com- 
mission. Rules appearing in Group 
2 are “accepted by the Commission 
as expressions of the trade’— 
which means that while they 
are not “affirmatively approved” 
neither are they “negatively dis- 
approved.” 

As a result of its general recon- 
sideration of all rules adopted by 
various industries at Trade Prac- 
tice Conferences, the Commission 
announced on February 3 that it 
had revised the action it took a 
year and one-half ago with respect 
to the rules adopted by the petro- 
leum and petroleum products in- 
dustry. 

Originally, the Commission had 
placed in Group 1, seven rules 
adopted by this industry. Of these, 
in its revised action, four have 
been rejected entirely. Of the re- 
maining three, the original lan- 
guage has been retained in only 
one. 

There were fourteen rules in 
Group 2. Every one of these has 
been rejec ted in the revised action. 

In its announcement, the Com- 
mission lists the petroleum indus- 
try’s rules as approved or accepted 
by the Commission in July, 1929, 
so that they may be compared with 
the current action. But nowhere 
in the announcement is there to be 
found the slightest hint concerning 
the reasoning and _ circumstances 
that led the Commission to make 
this about-face. 

Why did the Federal Trade 
Commission find it necessary or in- 
cumbent to reconsider all rules 
adopted at Trade Practice Confer- 
ences? Why were fourteen Group 
2 rules of the petroleum industry, 
previously “accepted by the Com- 
mission as expressions of the 
trade,” decided to be no longer 
acceptable? Why were four of 
this industry’s Group 1 rules re- 
jected and two of the remaining 
three amended? 

The Commission vouchsafes no 
public explanation. Yet, even the 
industry itself professes to find the 
Commission’s action incomprehen- 
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sible. W. R. Boyd, Jr., executive 
vice-president of the American 
Petroleum Institute, said that the 
Commission’s revision of the in- 
dustry’s rules was a surprise and 
left the industry completely unin- 
formed concerning the Commis- 
sion's policies. 

At the request of attorneys for 
the petroleum industry, the Com- 
mission has since announced that 
its action would be suspended for 
sixty days. The industry’s attorneys 
contended that the industry should 
have time to consider the revised 
rules and submit objections to the 
Commission. In the meanwhile, a 
marketing code, developed and put 
into practice at a tremendous ex- 
pense by 16,000 petroleum market- 
ers—all with the aid and approval 
of the Commission—has been seri- 
ously, if not irreparably, damaged. 

lt is our opinion that industry, 
and the general public, are entitled 
to a lucid, non-technical (if that is 
possible) outline of the new atti- 
tude of the Commission regarding 
Trade Practice Conference rules. 
The Commission, very properly, 
has gone to considerable pains, in 
the past, to spread news broadcast 
concerning the results of these 
Conferences. Now that the Com- 
mission has seen fit radically to re- 
vise its attitude toward Trade 
Practice Conference rules it would 
seem only fair and proper that the 
Commission should give compara- 
ble publicity to an explanation of 
its present-day position. 





Not for The New En- 
gland Council, 

New England representative of 
Alone Governmental, 


civic and business interests, has 
drawn its battle lines for fighting 
the depression. 

Its plan to stabilize business is 
founded on a referendum con- 
ducted among business men of the 
five New England States. Of 
nearly 1,000 individuals participat- 
ing in this referendum, more than 
600 were manufacturers. More 
than 700 of those who replied de- 
clared that the first essential is to 
hold actual layoffs to a minimum 
and to substitute the elimination of 
overtime and the reduction of 
weekly hours. 
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Next in order of emphasis is the 
recommendation to New England 
firms to merchandise aggressively 
by developing new products to 
meet new or changing needs; by 
finding new uses for present prod- 
ucts; by improving quality and 
packaging; by more attractive 
presentation of the product; by 
eliminating slow-selling lines, un- 
profitable accounts and territories, 
and by advertising consistently. 

Third, it is advocated that New 
England employers maintain em- 
ployee morale by providing wages 
and working conditions on levels 
which will enable their employees 
to prosper as well in New England 
as they might elsewhere. Further, 
as a means of upholding confidence, 
employers are urged to keep their 
employees informed of efforts to 
maintain steady employment. 

The fourth measure urges plans 
to encourage people with stable in- 
comes to buy for their normal 
needs. 

Fifth, it is recommended that 
manufacturers sponsor a _ general 
industrial housecleaning. Painting, 
overhauling and repairing will pro- 
vide employment and prepare the 
way for cheaper production and 
the increased demand of the future. 

These suggestions surely are not 
new. Their importance lies in the 
fact that they formulate a fighting 
program built according to the 
specifications of business. Behind 
it will be thrown the support of a 
closely knit co-operative organiza- 
tion of business, civic and Govern- 
mental interests. 

The program is one which, it 
seems to us, should not be confined 
to New England alone. A similar 
organized offensive ought to be 
conducted in every section of the 
country. 


What Per 





One of the ques- 


Cent of Sales "5. most fre- 
quently asked of 
for Puswenes’ INK 


Advertising? in fact a question 
that is continually being asked the 
research departments of large ad- 
vertising agencies, is “What per- 
centage of sales should a manufac- 
turer spend for advertising?” The 
question is seldom, perhaps, so in- 
definite as that. Usually the in- 
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quirer wants the percentage figure 


on a certain company or on com- 
panies in a certain industry. 

As Printers’ INK has pointed 
out frequently, the question itself 
indicates a dangerous frame of 
mind. It implies that the inquirer 
wishes to determine his appropria- 
tion not by what he wants to ac- 
complish in advertising but by 
what his competitors are accom 
plishing. 

Statistics have indicated that as 
net sales increase the percentage 
spent for advertising tends to de- 
crease—although even this general 
statement does not hold true in 
many instances. The point is, 
however, that the appropriation 
problems of the small, middle-sized 
and large concerns differ mate- 
rially. Even in instances where 
there are two competitors with 
similar distribution and approxi- 
mately the same net sales, it is not 
always safe to say that both should 
use about the same percentage fig- 
ure. 

There is another point, however, 
that is not frequently stressed. This 
is the fact that percentage figures 
are often unreliable. In the first 
place numerous companies are not 
willing to give exact figures and 
content themselves with announc- 
ing a figure of “about 5 per cent” 
or “about 7 per cent.” “About 5 
per cent” may mean anything from 
3% to 6% per cent—and thus if 
the net sales of the company run 
above $1,000,000 the word “about’ 
covers quite a lot of territory. 

In the second place, accounting 
practices differ widely. Some com- 
panies include the so-called adver- 
tising allowance in their appropria- 
tions. Others have no advertising 
allowances or include only a part 
of these allowances in their appro- 
priations. There are many items 
that are included in the appropria- 
tion by some companies and are not 
included by others. 

For these reasons the percentage 
figure given by any one company 
is pretty unreliable as a guide. It 
can be understood correctly onlv if 
the inquirer also understands that 
company’s accounting practices. 

There have been, of course, a 
number. of statistical studies, such 
as that recently published by the 
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Association of National Ad\ 
tisers which, because they cover 
such a large number of advertisers, 
do give a fairly good picture oj 
the average percentages in differ- 
ent industries. However a stu 
of these statistics shows wide vari 
ations in the individual percentages 
on which the average is based 

Percentage figures, if they ar 
used at all (and we feel that in 
most cases their use is harm/ul 
rather than helpful), should be 
used with great caution and with 
a thorough understanding of thei: 
inherent unreliability. 


Coca-Cola’s In 1929 offici 
Advertising of The Coca-( ola 


Company foresaw 
Courage that conditions in 


1930 might not be anywhere near 
normal. So they planned accord 
ingly. The advertising appropria 
tion for 1930 was increased by 
$1,000,000 over the record appro- 
priation of 1929. Sales effort was 
increased by $500,000. 

Result: President R. W. Wood- 
ruff was able to report to stock- 
holders that “Total sales as well 
as net profits of your company 
have exceeded all records.” 

To some, the action of Coca 
Cola in increasing its advertising 
effort in the face of an uncertain 
outlook must seem like a coura- 
geous move. But to those familiar 
with the history of the company 
an increase in advertising was the 
only natural thing to expect. It 
would have taken far more cour 
age to reduce this item, for this 
company’s growth and success have 
been built on advertising. To cut 
the appropriation would have been 
to cut into the life-giving roots of 
the business. 

The Coca-Cola Company warn't 
gambling when it decided to spen| 
more money for advertising. It 
knew from experience that it was 
doing the only sensible thing. It 
would have been gambling with its 
costly reputation had it failed to 
increase its efforts during such a 
vear as 1930. 


s 


The American Delthirna Corporatio: 
New York, manufacturer of the Del 
thirna sizing process, has appointed th: 
New York office of the P. F. O’Keef: 
Advertising Agency, Inc., to direct it 
advertising account. 
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The magazine or newspaper make-up man 
often knows, from mere physical appearance 
or copy-style, which agencies prepared many 
of the proofs he handles .. . We have no 
quarrel with the advertising man who believes 
that some one copy-style or advertising phi- 
losophy can be applied to most types of mer- 
chandise. He may be right. We may be 
wrong @ But our own path stretches out in the 
opposite direction. We believe it is our busi- 
ness to make the most of the advertiser's in- 
dividuality — not our own... We have never 
found two competitive houses exactly alike — 
not even when their products were indistin- 
guishable from each other. We believe that 
the advertiser's individuality belongs in the 
copy, in addition to the story of the product cee 
We have never been able to develop a single 
advertising formula which worked equally well 
for both chewing gum and turbines... To some 


advertisers this statement may sound like a 





confession of weakness @ We find, however, 
there is a certain type of advertiser who likes our way of presenting 
his company and his product. . . It may be only a coincidence, 
but most of our clients are leaders in their fields... All of them 
have rich advertising experience. And the greater their advertising 
experience, the more they seem to enjoy their agency relationship 


... A talk between you and us might be to our mutual advantage. 


THE BLACKMAN COMPANY 


ADVERTISING . 122 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Magazine - Newspaper - Outdoor - Street Car - Radio 











Advertising Club News 


Space Salesmen Should Sell 
Value of Flexible Budget 


A licy of flexibility and open- 
mindedness regarding the advertising 
budget is the one most consistent with 
modern business principles; the adver- 
tiser should be ready to accept oppor- 
tunities as they occur, instead of making 
up an iron-bound list for the year. Edu- 
cation of advertisers on this point was 
suggested by W. J. McDonough, Dry 
Goods Economist, as a constructive solu- 
tion to the business-paper salesman’s 
problem of opening closed budgets. He 
was speaking as one of four discussion 
leaders on that subject at the February 
meeting of the Chicago Dotted Line 
Club last week. 

Gustave Ahrens, Ahrens Publishing 
Company, urged that the competitive is- 
sue as to other publishers already on 
the list be ignored when the salesman 
is seeking to get his publication included. 
The point is always to sell the adver- 
tiser on your field and keep him sold, 
he said. D. Crain, Jr., publisher of 
Class & Industrial Marketing, pointed 
out that this is an exceptional year, with 
more lists open than usual. The sales- 
man’s job this year, he declared, is to 
keep up with the new developments that 
are creating business opportunities in 
his field and to present his publication 
in the light of those developments. Wil- 
liam Irish, American Machinist, ex- 
pressed the opinion that if the salesman 
put more a time and thought in tell 


ing his story in the first place, there 
would be few, if any, closed lists to 
worry about. 

* * * 


Richmond Club Inaugurates 
Series of Lectures 


The Richmond, Va., Advertising Club 
has inaugurated an institute of adver- 
tising which will continue until May 20. 
The opening lecture in the series was 
held this week with Gordon C. Corbaley, 
proeitent of the American Institute of 

Distribution, as the speaker. Six 
other lectures are scheduled for the 
series which has been planned to foster 
better advertising, through stressing the 
fundamentals of advertising principles. 

* * * 


Greater Buffalo Club to Visit 
Lucerne, Que. 


Following its custom of an annual 
cruise for its members, the Greater 
Buffalo, N. Y., Advertising Club _— 
a four-day trip to Lucerne, Que., dur- 


ing June. Edward J. Meyer is chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements. 
* * * 


Heads Buffalo Bureau 


Emanuel Boasberg has been elected 
president of the Buffalo Better Business 
Bureau for 1931. Frederick B. Cooley 
has been elected vice-president and John 
N. Garver, treasurer. David B. West 
has been elected secretary and manager. 
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Portland Club Pays Tribute to 
Ben Selling 


At a recent meeting of the Portland, 
Oreg., Advertising Club, a resolution 
was adopted in memory of the late Ben 
Selling. The resolution paid tribute to 
Mr. Selling, who was well-known as a 
merchant and philanthropist, and gave 
recognition to his services to the club, 
of which he was a charter member. 

* * * 


Annual Dinner of New York 
Advertising Women 


The annual dinner dance of The 
League of Advertising Women of New 
York, Inc., will be held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, at that city, on March 17. 


General Motors Reports 
Earnings for 1930 


Net operating earnings of the General 
Motors Corporation for the year ending 
December 31, 1930 amounted to $/41,- 
616,131. Non-operating and non-recur- 
ring earnings amounted to $9,482,861, 
making the total net earnings of the 
company for this period $151,098,992. 

Total sales to dealers, including Cana- 
dian sales and overseas shipments, 
amounted to 1,174,115 cars and trucks 
during 1930, compared with 1,899,267 
during 1929. Total sales to dealers in 
the United States amounted to 1,035,660 
cars, as against 1,535,852 cars during 
1929. General Motors dealers in the 
United States delivered 1,057,710 cars 
to consumers during 1930, as compared 
with 1,498,792 cars delivered in 1929 


New Business at Philadelphia 
Herbert Schorr and Harry Trenner, 
both formerly account representatives with 
the A. M. Weber Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia, have formed an advertis 
ing business at that city under the name 
of the Baron David Company, with 
offices at 260 South Fifteenth Street. Mr. 
Schorr was also formerly with the 
General Outdoor Advertising Company 


New Art Studio at South 
Bend, Ind. 


Advertising Artists, Inc., is the name 


of a new advertising art studio with 
headquarters in the Pythian Building, 
South Bend, Ind. W. Charley Miller ts 
president, I. Kitzinger is vice-pres- 
ident and E. E. Clarke is secretary and 
treasurer. 


A. B. Layton with Cleveland 


“Pp ” 
ress 

Arthur B. Layton, formerly financial 
advertising manager of the Buffalo, 
N. Y. Times, has been appointed auto- 
motive advertising manager of the 
Cleveland Press. 
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Not to the B I G 
alone 


—is advertising turning 
today for its best thought 


and service. 








Proud of our Clients, proud 
of their pride in us— proud 
of our work and happy in it 
—and proud to be counted 
among those small but 
growing Agencies who 
want never to be "BIG" 


but always to be Good. 


J. C. BULL INCORPORATED 


Advertising 
101 Park Avenue 
New York City 


First Setting of the Girder Light and Heavy in America 
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Bonds, books and boats 


ww yes, 
ana beauty 


100,000 people known by tested adver- 


tising to have 


the means to buy bonds + + 
the education to like books 
the leisure to travel + ¢ ¥» 


and 
— by inference from the Editorial dis- 


tinction of The Forum— 


The taste and senstbtlity to 
surround themselves with the 
finest things of every kind. 


Have you seen 
THE 


and Century 





Reeently ? 





vo 





[2, 1931 


its 


dis- 
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/EBRUARY MAGAZINES W here Is Bustress 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES | Profitable Business ? 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) | Here are facts every organization 


J 
Pages Lines selling to manufacturers must face 
& Country (2 issues) 96 64.476 | to determine where to get a vol- 





The Spur (2 issues)...... 94 63,308 | wme of business profitably. 

( Ore BES -ccccces -.. 69 46,502 

House & Garden ..... -.. 71 44,790 | A research of the U. S. Commerce 
POND ctcawecsctsedevtes 63 39,500 Department showed: 

\rts & Decoration........ 54 36,288 

American ...... esses. 82 34,977 | 187,390 manufacturing  establish- 
Nation’s Business ........ 81 34,698 | ments in 324 business classifica- 
House Beautiful ........ 50 31,406 tions; 5.6% of all concerns 
Vanity Fair ......+...+.- 50 31,311 | (10,583) did 67.6% of all business; 
vate neg ~ Tha = omer another 5.2% (9,771) did 11% of 
as Seen «- 27 611 all business; hence 10.8% (20,354) 
Normal Instructor o° 39 26,815 did 78.6% of all business ; 10.8% 
Better Homes & Gardens... 56 25,388 (20,354) employed 70.3% of all 
Popular Mechanics .......113 25,284 | workers. 

Chris 4 3? +2? 

Christian ieee ce rete | To edverticn profitably, it is net 
lrue Detective Mysteries.. 44 18,881 | essential to buy extensive circula- 
Forbes (2 Jan, issues).... 43 18,583 | tians to reach intensive markets; 
Popular Science Monthly.. 43 18,583 but, a campaign in FORBES to 
Physical Culture ......... 42 18,144 reach the decision-makers in the 
World's Work ........ -. 40 17,310 | “Jargevolume” concerns in all 
oe ~—t cg = mAs - | markets is intensively profitable 
he hicagoan (3 Jan. ts $ 5,0 es 

Motion ae - es sae 2 14,924 advertising. 

Theme cv cccccccceseces . 23 14,615 Advertisers are invited to con- 
Harpers Magazine ..... 65 14.588 | sult with us as to the distribution 
MUENES sevecsossess S0-1°.999 | of business volume in any of the 
Atlantic Monthly ... . 56 12,5383 - “ “ 

iin ie 29° «12.541 classifications established by the 
Home & Field ........... 20 12,487 | U. S. Commerce Department. 
Field & Stream .......... 29 12,395 

True Experiences .. . 28 12,183 a 

Dream World ....... ss 12,083 

Extension Magazine .... 17. 12,036 


Country Club Magazine... 19 11,932 
American Boy ......-. sae 11,781 FOR B E ~ 
Magazine of Wall Street (2 

SS Gees 11,767 


Boys’ Life .......... uw” fan BUSINESS — FINANCE 





American Golfer ......... 18 11,225 | 

Motion Picture Classic.... 26 11,213 | THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 
eee TD nccctnncesace 25 10,868 

PS cxcaecnscseneseee 25 10,844 

Science & Invention. . 25 10,724 B. Cc. Forbes, Editor 
Pee ee 10,335 | 

True Confessions ........ 22 9,381 120 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
BORO ccoesessts ssc ae 9,358 | 

Ser aia MEL POO Ee 21 8,914 | Bldg Detroit’ Ghtenge ,. . Consent Biraase 
Outdoor Life & Recreation. 20 8,484 Col sd Re ee iia, tas 
Psychology ...++++++- --- 20 8,427 | Aageles, San a Seattle. 

I ie csc eeewbed 13 8,210 | 





American Legion Monthly. 18 7,686 | (jeanne 
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An Organizer 


and Manager 
who is a find for any- 


one that can use him 


I believe in this man and his 
ability to get results. He is mar- 
ried, Forty-two, has courage and 
stability. With “business sense.” 


These are trying days. But I 
know that honest merchandise or 
service can be passed out to, honest 
men by honest methods. 


It may require lots more effort 
in hard work and thinking. The 
business desired can be secured if 
you go after it. 


This man’s background a thor- 
ough training in the Sales, Adver- 
tising and Merchandising prob- 
lems of the Retailer and Manufac- 
turer. Plus National travel and 
research with Newspaper training 
which have equipped him to han- 
dle a position involving responsi- 
bilities. He would be primarily 
interested in the following: Assist- 
ant to Sales Manager as traveling 
sales executive contacting branches 
involving distribution and sales 
promotion or Metropolitan Man- 
ager for distribution of product. 
He is ready right now toe do a 
whale of a job for some Publisher, 
Manufacturer or Service Organiza- 
tion. Fair-minded folks like him 
because he is neither a yes-man 
nor a no-man but tries to find the 
right answer. Available at once. 
His remuneration may be mea- 
sured by his ability to produce for 
you. All letters will be treated 
with confidence, Address T. A. 
Brown, Manager Automatic De- 
vices Division, Robbins & Myers 
Sales, 200 Varick Street, New York 
City. 








INK Feb. 12, 1931 
| Pages Lines 
National Sportsman ...... 17 7,497 
DE. éeveeencecesens 33 7,374 
| BAUS BOG cccscccccvcss 17 7,191 
Pn occkt ats nen gies 15 6,292 
| Nature Magazine ........ 15 6,205 
TP: Ce ccncuecee was 14 5,863 
Hunting & Fishing ....... 13 5,638 
| Rotarian .....ccccssseces 13 5,634 
| Street & Smith’s Big Seven 
MN acctcadeubcadees ae 5,152 
Open Road for Boys...... 12 4,972 
PD gntccsuesseceedaaiane 11 4,840 
Elks Magazine ...2...000+ 11 4,824 
Munsey Combination ..... 21 4,704 
DU BE oscccensesses 11 4,690 
The Scholastic (2 Jan. is.) 10 4,336 
Scientific American ...... 10 4,168 
American Mercury ....... 18 4,107 
Newsstand Group ........ 16 3,584 
National Republic ........ 8 3,332 
Model Airplane News and 
Junior Mechanics ...... 7 3,165 
Current History ......... 14 3,115 
American Forests ........ 7 3,080 
i SE winewseabedes 6 2,538 
Tn ME ‘onttasesnbues 5 2,068 
BNE cc cccccccescoses 9 1,904 
¢Includes two January issues. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Ladies’ Home Journal..... 114 77,47 
Woman’s Home Companion 107 72,918 
Vogue (2 issues)......... 112 70,950 
Harper’s Bazaar ......... 94 63,339 
Good Housekeeping ...... 138 59,198 
Dn ssuseraseeneseus 80 54,48 
TRSONEE ccccccccccccese 65 44,005 
Pictorial Review ........- 63 42,631 
Be EE vacasccssceees 84 36,187 
BEGMORES 3 cccccccccccesce BS | 6FER 
PRURIEE cccccccccosccce 54 22,967 
Household Magazine ..... 30 =. 20,139 
PRSGET DE FRED cccccscoces 26 17,87 
True Romances ...cccccee 41 17,652 
The Parents’ Magazine ... 37 15,854 
Woman’s World ......... 21 =: 14,180 
Junior League Magazine.. 33 13,792 
People’s Popular Monthly.. 18 12,414 
WER kc necnsscces 11 7,266 
Junior Home Magazine.... 10 6,911 
Ce GE dadecesevsdecce 15 6,561 
Ree GE ocsoccesees 10 4,471 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 12 2,598 
John Martin’s Book ...... 4 1,553 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(January Issues) 
BOE cccsncnneessecse 46 28,764 
MacLean’s (2 issues)..... 36 =. 25,461 
! Can. Homes & Gardens.... 38 23,926 
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FEBRUARY — 1931 


09,000 


UARY — 1931 









OCTOBER — 1930 


89,295 


7 PTEMBER— ‘5 & 


3,935! 


5 gee asap Cae, oriaaty Sanne agg gaa 







O take monthly sales totals for the past six months and find 

each greater than the last is an achievement. It recommends 
the product. It also affords a business index for profits through 
advertising, for our product is a magazine. The figures above rep- 
resent 25c voluntary newsstand sale of True Detective Mysteries. 
This is 85% men circulation. A new rate, the sixth since April, 1929, 
goes into effect with the May issue. 
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Fe 
Pages Lines Pages Lines 
Canadian Home Journal... 26 17,903 SO. scodebeoe <ovure 15 6,453 a 
Western Home Monthly.. 19 13,098 Me Seine ceecneeccetene 6 2,374 
The Chatelaine .......... 16 =11,188 TD cn cvecdnqes cannes 5 262 
Rod & Gun in Canada..... 15 6,491 BOO FRED oc cccccccvss 5 15 
Churchman . : .- » 471 * 
JANUARY WEEKLIES New Republic ........ 3 1,253 J Nu 
January 2-7 Pages Lines Outlook ...... 1 432 
: 7 “ i ; January 29-31 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post. 62 62,065 Saturday Evening Post 65 44.536 R 
""“! i.e. 42 18,025 Collier’s ‘ ' - sate 
Time . EO 12,840 N Y las oo po : rte 
Business Week ........ 20 8,421 , ve tg lb wes wane “ 14.108 
American Weekly ...... 4 8,364 Libe . . Etim 15 Ser ] y, 
Collier’s .... tadenae OE 7,741 a . eee ’ F 
Literary Digest ........ 15 6,993 “2 . . 
RIN waves conessenss 7 ~—-3,039 OM 20> ss viele alii 
a rt Churchman satin ta aien a 3 
Judge edt aise ale a 5 2,049 . 
et MOR os caenanawes 5 1,900 Totals for January Pages Lines lent 
z on Saturday Evening Post..321 218,657 
Life c+-teebenchetnons 3 1,276 : - 
> ae New Yorker ..... ocuscnee 8216 one 
Churchman =~ 2 1,026 Collier’s 103 per wi 
Outlook 2 1,000 0. eee ee peel 
pie American Weekly = ¢ 
New Republi 2 ; ; “ adv 
Time “s -125 ; 
January 8-14 Pages Lines Literary Digest 88 diar 
Saturday Evening Post.. 72 49,164 Business Week 76 duct 
American Weekly ow 9 16,808 Liberty 72 ° 
New Yorker ° 36 15,466 Tudge 36 lish 
Collier's 20 13,562 Life . 23 uS a 
Time .. ; ‘nese oe 11,516 The Nation 20 - 
Literary Digest ‘ 21 9,551 Churchman 17 . 
Business Week ...... 20 8,594 New Republic 11 Ing | 
Liberty 6,864 Outlook 8 as a 
Judge see eeeee 7 3,147 dire 
The Nation ........+++- 5 1,900 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS.- 
Churchman ........- 4 1,502 ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- poss 
Re oe inns wenaes 3 1,345 FICATIONS are 
New Republic aia a 979 
ei a Zo 924 1. Ladies’ Home Journal..114 77,47 
: 2. Woman’s Home Comp..107 72,918 cavo 
January 15-21 Pages Lines 3. Vogue (2 issues)...... 112 70.9 a 
Saturday Evening Post.. 64 43,532 4. Town & Country (2 is.) 96 64,47¢ yous 
New Yorker ....++----- 45 19,462 5. Harper’s Bazaar ..... 94 6 In al 
American Weekly ...... 9 16,670 6. The Spur (2 issues)... 94 63,308 and 
Collier's eee, ert 24 16,048 7.Good Housekeeping... .138 59 198 _— 
Time... -eeeeeeres -. 34 14,418 6. Deere. accckan soe 54,485 
Literary Digest ......-- 18 8,291 9. Country Life 2 69 46.502 W it h 
Liberty 19 8,046 10. House & Garden 71 = 44,79 an | 
Judge sie nhtiaadtainteichabe 16 6,725 11. Delineator .... 65 44,005 ote 
Business Week ......-- 15 6,513 12 Pleteciel Review ...... 62 42 631 ening 
BR dak oak be plese. 2,617 ree op oer 39 need 
Churchman ae . 4 1,830 sie © Dati .. 54 36.288 
The Nation 5 1,500 15. True Story ... .-. 84 36,187 F 
New Republic ......--. ‘ 1,579 16. American ....... ° 82 34,977 the l 
Outlook een 3 1,119 17. Nation’s Business .... 81 34,69 to ve 
January 22-28 Pages Lines 18. House Beautiful .. - @ 3 to a 
Saturday Evening Post.. 58 39,362 19. Vanity Fair .. owe ae 3 
American Weekly ...... 11 20,352 20. Cosmopolitan ......... 72 307,968 catio 
New Yorker ....- 35 15,105 21. Mayfair (Jan.) ..... . 46 28,764 
Callier’S .cccccccccccece 22 14,560 22. American Home ...... 45 28 
Time ....eeeeeees 34 14,500 23. The Sportsman ...... 44 2 
Literary Digest .. 20 048 24. Normal Instructor .... 39  2¢ 
Business Week 21 8,945 25. MacLean’s (2 Jan. is.). 36 25,46! ' 
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~MNOwv1 k WEST 


REPRESENTATION FOR 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 


A firm of publishers’ representatives with an excel- 
lent record of achievement is now in a position to handle 
one more publication. For over twelve years we have 
been building a wide and favorable acquaintance among 
advertisers and agencies in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana and Wisconsin. During this time we have pro- 
duced several million dollars in advertising. Any pub- 
lisher with whom we have done business will recommend 
us as proven business getters. 

We are familiar with all types of space selling, hav- 
ing sold both publicity and mail order advertising as well 
as advertising in a number of specialized fields such as 
direct selling, radio, aviation, farm and trade paper. We 
possess a clear vision of present day merchandising and 
are able to analyze industrial and consumer markets. 

Our trained sales organization, with offices in Chi- 
cago and Detroit, can give you 100% service and still sell 
your advertising at a controlled cost. We are interested 
in any publication, regardless of how hard it is to sell, 
and will work on a straight commission basis. 

It is true that business is not easy to get this year but 
with a live wire organization selling your space, it can 
and will be secured. Agencies and advertisers are awak- 
ening to the revival in business and now is the time you 
need some well directed work to get your share. 

If you are not getting the business you should from 
the Middle West, or if it is costing you more than 15% 
to get your business, write us at once and we will be glad 
to furnish you with evidence of our ability. All communi- 
cations held in strict confidence. 


“Z,” Box 279, Printers’ Ink, 
231 South La Salle St., Chicago 




















FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF FEBRUARY ADV ERTISING 










































1930 1929 t otal 

ad Lines Lines = Lines 
Town & Country (2 issues) .... 64,476 90,628 84,022 82,928 322,054 _ 
House & Garden ............. 44,790 75,537 89,020 84,562 2931909 
EE 46,502 69,048 73,738 61,801 0 
Arts & Decoration ............ 36,288 52,332 53,550 44,268 
Nation’s Business ............ 34,698 54,159 53,662 32,931 ‘ 
House Beautiful ............. 31,406 40,366 49,750 47,582 ( 
EE eaters ones Kars Cere cine 31,311 39,024 44,748 48,478 
American Home ... — 28,215 49,614 46,200 25,104 
Popular Mechanics .......... 25,284 34,384 40,992 39,200 
 atdinnncakewweadwwr 34,977 34,595 34,433 35,010 art 
Forbes (2 Jaz. issues) ........ "18,583 *36,551 45,077 37,860 
C2 ee teadk sh cues 30,968 36,824 32,401 32,596 
MacLean’s (2 Jan. issues) .... 25,461 22,490 30,584 36,000 ag 
Better Homes & Gardens...... 25,388 29,532 25,707 25,248 
Popular Science Monthly ...... 18,583 24,395 30,579 31,071 
Review of Reviews .......... 720,518 728,314 435,257 19,936 65 
=e eae 717,310 724,818 741,352 19,378 
PD SED cn cnccctenees 18,144 18,418 24,901 23,295 
True Detective Mysteries ...... 18,881 20,245 21,057 22,898 
International Studio .......... 17,101 21,797 24,836 19,175 
Harpers Magazine ............ 14,588 20,132 21,980 23,548 
0 a ee 12,966 17,485 22,490 22,317 
i ee eee 12,395 18,113 22,856 20,347 
Attantic Mowtily ...ccccccces 12,583 16,874 19,087 20,808 
Motion Picture ..ccccccccceccs 14,924 17,221 18,796 15,899 
Citation Blevald .....scccccccs §22,411 $13,525 $14,025 $15,089 
PEE cantaddcesedecesdeses 14,615 14,058 18,960 14,154 
Science & Invention .......... 10,724 14,981 18,701 15,376 
D>  Sietuaeeseeseauewséeue 710,844 717,044 721,387 9,263 
PE PY aceccsscendenen 11,781 12,750 14,090 12,920 
RE Do en dn ccitmadiea die 11,300 11,026 11,108 12,014 ° 
0 arr ines 7,374 9,994 12,903 14,333 
Outdoor Life & Recreation .... 8,484 9,480 10,926 14,130 
National Sportsman ........... 7,497 8,798 12,639 12,317 
DL . nuienn tube enkhenees.wre 9,358 7,793 8,159 10,840 
American Mercury ........... 4,107 7,350 10,292 9,630 
Scientific American ........... *4,168 8,509 7,616, 9,261 ; 
Munsey Combination .......... 4,704 6,104 7,392 5,474 23,674 
a enc i ae bbe kehe 2 1,716 332 












EOE Oe ae eT ee ,245 1,036,688 1,156,989 1,030,759 
*Smaller Page Size. 

+Larger Page Size. 

tFour January Issues. 

$Includes Two January Issues. 


WOMEN'S MAGAZINES 




















Vogue (2 issues) ..........4+. 70,950 94,018 118,088 121,206 404,262 
Ladies’ Home Journal ........ 77,475 93,887 87,865 89,104 348,331 
Woman’s Home Companion .... 72,918 72,506 61,586 62.153 269,163 
Good Housekeeping ........... 59,198 76,060 75.977 57,449 
Harner’s Bazaar ........+-.0. 63,339 70,615 69,334 55,132 

DEED _S040ceeesessoceeescee 54,485 57,208 51,907 47,349 

Pictorial Review ............. 42,631 48,098 47,045 43,606 
BNNEEE ccccccvececceseeses 44,005 37,963 35,567 39,242 

3 aya 36,187 39,332 33,116 30,187 
EE pick ana keeenab oes 22,967 25,229 23,017 21,842 93 
True Romances § ...c..csseeees 17,652 21,470 20,382 22,684 8 
Household Magazine .......... *20,139 *20,072 18,494 13,959 7 
Woman's World ...-..ccceses 14,180 17,448 15,893 19,825 67,34 
People’s Popular Monthly ..... 12,414 15,929 17,740 15,770 61,853 
The Parents’ Magazine ....... 15,854 12,566 12,094 10,935 51,449 
DE. «io cssswveucaseaheds 7,266 11,392 14,450 14,450 47,558 
Amorteam Gish. ...cccccccceces 4,47 6,374 5,715 3,937 20,497 
kc iveneetaseeee teat eees 636,131 720,167 708,270 668,830 2,733,398 


*Smaller Page Size. 
ve - WEEKLIES (5 January Issues) 








Saturday Evening Post ....... 218,657 242,538 240,886 %246,274 
Se EE cocctennatvessers 82,166 %84,889 82,452 71,755 
American Weekly ...........- 162,194 165,050 163,933 46,263 
ge aa 69,702 466,352 447,777 35,549 
Pr BD sccacncwoseees 40,302 $53,243 167,875 $56,643 
a eR aR Ra $53,274 79,599 49,970 27,115 
Orr eee *30,714 *£33,912 *$38,017 74,460 
BU es ci a ad eta e aaah ea 9,564 15,101 $19,508  %17,467 
ia ani tae aatacaelaes $3,475 6,752 12,166 $7,684 
(EEE ee ee ae ee "$70,048 647,436 622,584 583,210 


*Smaller Page Size. 


F Issues. 
Grand Totals cecint Maan ie 1,992,424 2,404,291 2,487,843 2,282,799 
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36.150 Magazine shows 
— the second largest 
gain in actual 
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360'16 ° ! 
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181.380 —the largest gain in percentage 
. 

82.188 

he Our total gain for January 

4733 and February was 23.6% 
> 733.398 
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ate CHE CYARENTS'’ ‘ LAGAZINE 
209 98 The Magazine of Greatest Buying Expectancy 

61,64 
=. ~ Earle R. MacAusland — Advertising Director 
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The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


UP from the South comes a 
‘ pointed story of the zone man- 
ager for one of the popular-priced 
automobile manufacturers who had 
listened to too many stories about 
bad business, and who made up his 
mind to find out how much truth 
there might be in them. 

Accordingly, he resurrected from 
the dump heap a battered 1923 
model, had it tinkered with until 
it could stagger along under its 
own power, hired a_ trustworthy 
young man who knew how to take 
orders and keep his mouth shut 
and sent him out on a unique “sur- 
vey” of field conditions as they 
actually were. The young man 
was furnished with a huge roll of 
hills with no restricting rubber 
hand about its middle and no limit 
was placed on the amount he was 
permitted to spend. He was told 
to go to eighty-four selected deal- 
ers within a radius of 200 miles 
from the office—to drive up to each 
place and ask for three gallons of 
gasoline. 

His further instruction was to 
engage in casual conversation if 
possible and then let nature—or 
the employee who waited on him 
—take its due course. If the at- 
tendant, or the dealer himself, 
should make any direct effort to 
sell him anything he was told to 
buy and pay cash, up to and in- 
cluding the price of a new car. 
If no attempt was made to sell 
anything beyond the three gallons 
of gas, he was to move on to the 
next dealer’s place and repeat the 
process. 

The emissary returned at the end 
of his assignment and_ reported 
that he had been solicited to buy 
-~and had bought—six gallons of 
gasoline, one quart of oil and one 
used tire. Seven-eighths of his 
plethoric roll of bills was returned 
intact ! 

Following the return of his wan- 
dering representative, the zone 
manager called a dealers’ meeting 


6 Amt mrmrarerre moe 


at which he spoke certain §hars| 
and blistering words on the sub 
ject of their joint and several 
shortcomings and how much of the 
current “depression” was their ow: 
fault. And rumor bears the mes- 
sage that several of these dealers 
have noted a decided improvement 
in their sales since the meeting 
* . + 

Many of thase employers wh 
have played square with their em 
ployees during the last year by 
maintaining wages and not laying 
off any more workers than has 
been absolutely necessary are won- 
dering whether the workers appre- 
ciate what has been done for them 

They do not expect, of course 
any reward for what they are do 
ing, but they sometimes wish that 
they could be certain that they ar 
being repaid with loyalty and work 
well done. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Compan 
is one of those that have played 
square with their employees. Ani it 
knows that the employees appreci 
ate this, for they took space in a 
Duluth, Minn., newspaper to say 
so. The advertisement was paid 
for by the employees themselves 
They did it, so the copy said, “hoth 
as a testimonial of appreciation of 
fair and square treatment by a 
kind employer and as a request that 
housewives of this territory assist 
in a small way in bringing business 
back to normal.” 

The advertisement then urg: 
the housewives to buy more bread 
—“Keep us busy and we'll keep 
you busy.” It told how Zinsmaster 
had cut neither working time 1 
pay and that “this means that as a 
group our buying power has nev 
been lessened and this in turn has 
meant something to every one 
you personally.” 

A unique “buy now” advertis 
ment. And a nice tribute. 

se 6 
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“What this country needs is 
good 5-cent can opener.” C. 
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“one | BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
an has 
re won- 
} appre. 
r them 
course In April this pioneer publication will be 25 years 
np ae old. From the days of the dingy office building to the 
= re modern 100-story skyscraper, BUILDINGS AND 
d work BUILDING MANAGEMENT has been a vital 
factor in the development and progress of this field. 
‘aon The 25th Anniversary Number (April 20th issue) will 
And it review and illustrate the progress made in the last 25 
ppreci years; how office and apartment buildings were con- 
ad pds structed and operated in those days in comparison to 
= aa now; how BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MAN- 
iselves AGEMENT influenced the organization of a National 
“both and of Local Associations; how the building mana- 
tion of ger has advanced in his profession ; how the building 
AA i > owner and manager have become vital deciding fac- 
meals A.B.C tors in planning and selecting materials and equip- 
usiness Psy ment for new buildings. 
GUARANTEED i y 
ound PAID Do these executives know the merits of your product? 
bread Building forecasts indicate that business in this field 
| keep CIRCULATION will continue to be good. You might just as well get 
master your share. Start your campaign with this extraordinary 
“ hs ae Anniversary Number. Let us tell you more about it. 
neve! 
rn has 
ne 
BUILDINGS Aanvo 
ertist ' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
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Hume, retiring president of the 
National Canners Association, 
didn’t say it exactly that way in his 
annual report at the association’s 
recent convention at Chicago, but 
he had something like that in mind. 
For Mr. Hume devoted 25 per cent 
of his six-page report to the lowly 
can opener. 

“Convenience,” he said, “is one 
of the outstanding attributes of 
canned foods. This convenience is 
increased or decreased according 
to the ease with which the con- 
tainer is opened. In order to real- 
ize the maximum of convenience of 
canned foods, the consumer must 
be equipped with the best means 
of opening the containers. It is my 
contention that the average home 
today is not equipped with a depend- 
able, easily operated can opener. 

“If the housewife’s task of open- 
ing a can is converted from an 
arduous, difficult task to a simple, 
pleasant one, more canned foods 
would be consumed. For that rea- 
son not only the canners but the 
wholesale grocers and retailers, 
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too, should become vitally inter- 
ested in seeing that apartment 
houses and homes are equipped 
with the best possible means of 
opening the merchandise that the 
canners and grocers are manufac- 
turing and distributing.” 

Mr. Hume went on to show that 
millions have been spent by can- 
ners in perfecting devices for clos- 
ing cans, but that practically not a 
cent has gone for equally perfect 
ways of opening them again. He 
points out the fact that architects 
and owners go to a great deal of 
trouble these days to put about 
every possible convenience device 
in their homes and apartments. Yet 
when it comes to the can opener, 
any 15-cent gimcrack, it seems, 
will do. 

The Schoolmaster was interested 
in Mr. Hume's remarks partly be- 
cause of his own experiences with 
some of these gimcracks (althoug! 
he has found some of the newer 
devices to be very satisfactory) 
but principally because he is 
pleased to see that the canning in 








wanted: TWO 
SALESMEN 


WITH A STRONG ADVERTISING BACKGROUND 


We're the largest company in our field 
—spending considerably more for ad- 
vertising than any competitor. 

Our product has definite advantages 


over similar products. We have a loyal 
dealer following. 

But we need two hard-hitting, thor- 
ough-going salesmen who know adver- 
tising and how to make it work. Men 
who are willing to work, to travel. Men 
able to size up the situation in a city— 
make changes in existing dealer set-up 
where necessary—men who can plan 
complete merchandising campaigns for 
dealers and see that they’re carried out. 


A thorough knowledge of newspaper, 
billboard, radio and direct-mail adver- 
tising is essential. 

We're a very large corporation founded 
on the bedrock of an essential industry. 
The men who can do the work these 
jobs require can carve a really worth- 
while future for themselves. 

Unless you've been earning at least 
$5,000 to $6,000, you’re probably not 
our man. Location, New York. 

Apply by letter only. Be brief, but 
tell us all we need to know. Our 
own men know of this advertisement. 


Address “X,” Box 277, Printers’ Ink. 
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Sag STANLEY E. GUNNISON, Inc., announce 
opener, that the officers and staff of KRAMER 
om ASSOCIATES, Inc.—Sales Promotion— 
erested have joined its personnel, offering to 
the clients of both organizations a 


though newly geared service consisting of: 


newer 


ictory) MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
od a SALES PROMOTION AND DIRECT MAIL 
RADIO ADVERTISING 
MARKETING AND MERCHANDISING 
PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSEL 


@ MR. H. M. FILLEBROWN, formerly 
President of Kramer Associates, Inc., 
has been elected Vice-President in 
charge of service of Stanley E. 
Gunnison, Inc. 


JND @ MR. H. B. GUNDREY, formerly Vice- 
President of Kramer Associates, Inc., 
has been a director of pro- 


‘spaper, - 4 
pl duction for Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc. 
ounded An augmented personnel of thirty trained adver- 
dustry. tising minds will now serve a list of thirty-three 


t these representative advertisers of nationally known 
worth- 
products. 


t least 


ly not STANLEY E. GUNNISON, INC. 
f, but ADVERTISING 
Our 67 WEST 44th STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


ement. 


” Ink. 
em 
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Radio Account Executive 
Have several big prospects. Exclu- 
sive outstanding programs under 
my option and creation. Full knowl- 
edge all forms of advertising. 
Would make agency connection 
with proper organization. Address 
“A.” Box 130, Printers’ Ink. 


Tue RE’S a place in 
fully equipped 
Photographic Display busi- 
where a man with desirable, 


an established, 

and 
ness, 
active accounts and the grit to dig 
can practically write 
Write full details 


for new ones, 
his own ticket. 


in your own way. Strict confi- 
dence will be observed. Address 
“Y.” Box 278, Printers’ Ink, 





ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 


Fifteen years business and 
agency experience in ex- 
ecutive capacity. Capable 
Art and Copy Director; 
visualizer and contact 
man. Well versed in mer- 
chandising and sales 
promotion. Address “G,” 
Box 135, Printers’ Ink. 














15 YEARS 
SALES PROMOTION. .ADVERTISING 
SELLING ........... PRINTING 

EXPERIENCE 


obtained for 
agency 


a reasonable annual 
or manufacturer 


can be 
investment by 


At present the investment in this man’s 

experience and ability is held by a build- 

ing material company, the largest in its 

field; and the return is in services as 

described above If interested address 
”" Box 138, Printers’ Ink 
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dustry recognizes the importa: 


| of making the product easy to us: 





He has told the Class ma 
times that no manufacturer or 
vertiser should feel that his jol 
done when the product is in 
hands of the consumer. Not unti 
it has been used and proved to 
satisfactory can the manufacturer 
feel content. 

Recognition by the canners 
the importance of the can opener 
to the entire canned foods indu 
try may result in the solution 
many troublesome problems. 

+ * aa 


All sorts of predictions | 
been made concerning the futu 
appearance of food stores whe: 
frozen foods are fully developed 


Look now upon the picture painted 
| by one of the companies most a 


tive in frozen food development 

General Foods. In the “General 
Foods Magazine” the Schoolmas 
ter finds the following: 

“The food store of 1945 is « 
plete in every way. Surprising! 
it looks little enough like a market 
of any sort. The front part of th 


store is laid with carpets. Ther 
are comfortable lounging chairs 
and a table covered with maga 
zines. Behind this is the store 
proper. 


“It is remarkably quiet and cf 
cient looking. No chop-chop 
meat cleavers, no mingled aroma 
of vegetables, no sawdust on tli 
floor. Everything is clean and 
glistening. White-tiled refriger 
ated display cases are arranged 
along the aisles. These are tli 
meat, fish, fruit, vegetable and 
berry counters. Behind them ar 
massive storage refrigerators. 

“Further on, similar showcases 
denote the ice cream and dairy) 
departments. Beyond this are the 
bakery department and long aisles 


where shelves are piled high wit! 
neat packages, cartons and cans 
Packaged cereals, flours, coffees 
| spices and such remain in their old 
form. 

“In showcases partially opened 
cartons and packages neatly 


wrapped in protective paper, reveal 
choice vegetables, fish, meats and 
fruits in great variety. Meats are 
graded and cut to weight. Ve 
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tables have been washed. Even the | 

portance eritty sand has been removed from 

to use the spinach. There are no bones | he Modern 

$ mam nthe fish fillets. The trim cartons 


or ad show fine economy by their elimi- Lumber Dealer 


s job is ati of waste.” : 
; sells practically all products 


=e ‘ " — i = 7 ager ate - that go into building construc- 
il ose Who are looking ahead in : < & eo 
d to he the ‘ood field that the food outlet tion today. 35 to 50% of his 
facture the future will no longer spe- | _— on byrne am See. 

ialize—each store will sell a com- | © Pepe reac oy larcmis 
ers Of lete line of food products. The | lumber dealers everywhere is 
opener levelopment seems already to be in | the 


indus the making and any Class member 
tion of who doubts it need go no further 
. than the million dollar store re- 


ently opened by the A & P in Est.1873 CHICAGO a. Bc. 


_— un Eastern city. 
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e o- To Direct General Business | General | 
eloped ___ Films Sales | 
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General Zusiness Films, Inc 





merit \ York, as sales manager Nationally advertised drug store 
seneral __- | products—American, 33, college, 
las : } single, avel 3 . Sales 
olma Appoints Lescarbou ra single travel anyw here ale 
, on . ont campaigns, deals, window and 
I Dubilier Condenser Corporation, | sm dina ian Gitta : 
s com New York, has appointed Austin ( counter display, sales letters, per- 
singly Lescarboura & Staft, Croton-on-Hudson, sonal contact every chain and 
es a direct its advertising account jobber .U. S.—ethical and patent 
market R and engineering publications will medicine experience supervision 
ot the ¢ sed to feature the new Dubilier | 20 salesmen and office force, 
There trulytic condensers = 7 ; a 
I newspaper copy and space—want 
chairs . | advancement 
) | 
maga Portland Agencies Merge Address ‘‘D,”’ Box 133 
store Kimund C, Bechtold & Associates Printers’ Ink 
the Douglas Powell Advertising ' II 








Service, both of Portland, Oreg., have 
id efi een consolidated as Bechtold & Powell 
op \ssociates. Offices will be located 


: t the headquarters of the former 
oe ¢ YOUNG MAN« 


mr the 
As Production and Office Man- 








nd . 
1 and \ppoints Bowman, Hoge patie oanapeiaith tc 
riger The Bell Furniture Company, South- 9 ‘ 9 Y- 
-anged n, Ont., has appointed Bowman, Or as Assistant to Account 


Hoge, Ltd., Toronto advertising agency, Executive, Advertising Man- 
























hed 

al 
e the Foronto adverti je) 
P aaal ect its advertising account. a ager or Agency Principal 
m art : CR At 26, he possesses 8 years’ all- 
. Sane? Une Tae ee a ond around experience with Four-A's 
vCases $5 Oooo Cash = and small agencies. As Production 
dairy > < Manager he has made layouts, 
re the Space Buyer with $5,000 purchased artwork, space, plates. 
aisles would like to acquire in- > He has contacted and serviced 
wwitl terest in recognized Agency 4 small accounts. Is an organizer 
cans serving National Accounts. and detail man. Moderate Salary. 
rffces, Address “E,” Box 134, Printers’ Ink | @ — Address “B”, Box 131, P. |. 
ir old rr 
pet ed 
reat) 


“eveal 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Free-lance Letterer, Designer with ex- 





perience on national accounts desires 
desk space with firm that buys art 
work. Grand Central Zone Preferred. 


Box 494, Printers’ Ink. 





FOR SALE 


Three old and _ well-estab- 
lished trade publications. Very small 
cash payment and low price. Or pub- 
lisher will consider partner able to make 
moderate investment. Principals only. 
Best of references given and required to 
open negotiations. Box 501, P: I 
DESIGNER, LETTERER & TYPE 
LAYOUT FREE-LANCE, ten years’ ex- 
perience with fine New York printer, wants 
private office, good light, telephone service, 
with high-grade advertising agency, Grand 
Central Zone, in return for equivalent value 
in art work. Box 495, Printers’ Ink. 


Distributorship Available 


Your Opportunity to Get Into 
Business for Yourself 


Only men accustomed to earning annually 
$2,500 to $4,000 and better, who can put 
in FULL TIME on this proposition and 
meet our other qualifications need apply. 
No attention to applications unless quali- 
fications, references, territory desired, 
etc., are furnished in confidence. Advise 
when you are ready to start. 








Manufacturer of national reputation with 
large resources has an unusual opportu- 
nity for business men capable of organiz- 
ing and managing efficient sales force. 


Gigantic advertising campaigns and com- 
plete cooperation at all times. 


Exclusive agency in various counties now 
open on patented office stapling devices, 
revolutionary in scope, and greatly needed, 
by industrial plants, public institutions, 
wholesale shippers and every office. 


Permanent and profitable business can be 
built up on repeat orders for staples used 
in these devices. 


Small investment required for six sample 
outfits at $4.00 per outfit F.O.B. your 
city, check with sample order. Money re- 
funded on receipt of samples in good 
order. These outfits sell to the users at 
$7.50 each. 


After you have successfully sold our line 
for thirty days, we will arrange to send 
you our usual distributor’s contract. 


Sales Manager 
MARKWELL MFG. CO., 
200 Hudson St. 


INC. 
New York 





Representative—Established Chicago rep. 
resentative in general and trade (field 
wants to associate with New York rep 
resentative in position to render service 
and open to working arrangement. Box 
489, Printers’ Ink. 








Fifty Thousand Dollars Buys Outright 
established publishers’ representative bus- 
iness having control national advertising 
fine list of magazines. Owners retiring 
Financial references required before in 
terview is granted. Box 498, P. 





Prominent Industrial Trade re 
wants Pacific Coast Representative, ex- 
cellent immediate and future sibilities 
with no competition. Straight commis. 
sion. Give complete details, papers now 
handling. Box 487, Printers’ Ink 





WANTED: PRESS WORE 
Bargain circulars, 1714x22%4, News Print 
Broadsides 22%4x35, high-speed Duplex 
rotary press work—one or two colors and 
black, job printing. Capacity of several 
million a week. Foster & McDonnell, 
728 W. 65th St., Chicago, Illinois. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 








General Managers, Sales Managers, 
Advertising Managers, Compt: ol 
lers, Treasurers, other important 
men have for twelve (12) years 
engaged us to negotiate new con 
nections. INDIVIDUAL. CONFI- 
DENTIAL. Not an employment 
agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth 
Ave. at 44th St. Established 1919 





Muncy Placement Service 
Specializing in Advertising Personnel 


Executives—Craftsmen—]J uniors 
Secretaries—Clerical 
280 Madison Avenue, New York Cit 
CAledonia 5-2611 
Elizabeth Muncy for 10 years in one 
of employment ‘bureau of AAAA 





__ SEE? WANTED _ 
SALESMAN—BY WE LI 
KNOWN ETHICAL ART SE R- 
VICE; LIBERAL WEEKLY 
COMMISSION. Box 488, P. 
PRODUCTION ASSISTANT— Young 
woman with initiative and knowledge oi 
printing and paper to assist busy Produc- 
tion Manager. Give full details of age, 
education, experience, religion and salary 
Box 502, Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED—Copy writers, artists, crea- 
tors of Direct Advertising. 
To a 7 ~Y and women capable and 
‘ lanning, designing and 
Shrect t Adv vertising pieces and cam- 
that will produce results we offer 
ypportunty of additional income. 
rference with your present connec- 
investment, no selling. 
complete history of your adver- 
xperience, stating your present 
tion; include samples of your direct- 
ations. Your letter will be held 
t t confidence. Box 500, P. I. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


LINEAGE PROMOTION BY DIRECT 
MAIL CAN BRING REMARKABLE 
RESULTS. One of country’s crack 
men in this type of work now open for 
fier. Box 493, Printers’ Ink. 


ART—2irect Mail Idea Creators, 


Illustrators, and Letterers 
an service a few more accounts re- 
liably on reasonable terms. Box 504, 
F ers’ Ink. 














Free Lance Artist wants new contacts. 
Versatile modernist. Original ideas. Does 
poster, figure, design, layout, lettering, 
color and black and white. Prices right. 
Myron X. Jonas, 154 Nassau St., New 
York, Beekman 3-7425 





POSITIONS WANTED 


VISUALIZER—ART DIRECTOR 
Prominent 4A agency experience; created 
many well known slants for important 

national campaigns; $100 weekly. New 
Yorker. Box 490, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY 


Stenographer—7 years publicity, adver- 
tising, printing experience; two years col- 
lege; age 27. Box 486, Printers’ Ink. 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
Nine years intensive experience in ideas, 
forceful copy, layout, production, etc. 
Successful record as advertising manager 
various corporations. Sound business 
fundamentals. Box 483, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLICITY 


Young woman: publicity director; plan and 
execute campaigns. Part-time or outside 
association preferred. Exceptional experi- 
ence; highest references. Box 505, P. I. I. 


A YOUNG MAN wishes to become asso- 
ciated with the advertising department of 
an aggressive independent manufacturer 
of electric appliances for the home. He 
offers experience in electrical manufac- 
turing and merchandising, now eve 
in the latter. Box 497, Printers’ Ink 


SALES MANAGER 


Presently directing three hundred sales- 
men. Only reason for wanting change 
is for advancement. Have worked ten 
years with national concern, five years 
as sales manager. Specialty selling. Per- 
sonal interview desired. Age 33. Box 
492. Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
High-grade long experience seeks connec- 
tion with responsible publisher offering 
opportunity to earn over $10,000 a year, 
commission basis. Box 484, 


WOULD LIKE TO CONNECT with 
live organization. Five years’ agency 
experience. Research—Media—aAssistant 
Space Buyer. Age 26. I. H. MacKenzie, 
15843 Vaughan Avenue, Detroit. 








$85 WEEKLY 
COPY AND FINISHED LAYOUTS 
NATIONAL, MAIL ORDER, DIRECT 
MAIL; outstanding experience prominent 
agencies; New Yorker. Box 491, I. 


COPY-CONTACT MAN 


A man with originality and practical 
ideas, admirably fitted by ripe agency 
experience to creditably handle almost 
any copy assignment ‘and intelligently 
contact accounts, desires to make a 
change. Familiar with modern merchan- 
dising methods, particularly proprietary 
lines. Clean record of successful achieve- 
ments and unquestionable references. 
Box 485, Printers’ Ink. 


Exceptional Advertising, Promo- 
tion and Editorial Experience 
of 18 years’ available. Formerly adver- 
tising manager leading national weekly 
trade journal; managing editor outstand- 
ing monthly merchandising magazine; 
national advertising manager well-known 
class magazine; also served as executive 
on three large metropolitan newspapers. 
Now employed. Recommendations all em- 
al Young. Married. Box 496, 
*rinters’ Ink, Chicago Office. 











DO YOU VALUE HORSE SENSE? 


An experienced advertising man with 


“horse sense” wants a connection with 
manufacturer or advertising agency seek- 
ing a sensible, practical, capable man who 
can think and work. Interview and sam- 
ples will prove ability; present employer 
will recommend unconditionally. Can 
write easy reading sales letters and un- 
usual direct-mail and periodical copy. 
Excellent layouts. Thorough knowledge 
of production from conception to comple- 
tion. Likes and gets along with people. 
Age 29, happily married, college gradu- 
ate, Protestant. Locate anywhere. Salary 
$3,600. Box 499, Printers’ Ink. 


HERE'S MY BACKGROUND— 


1, Editorial and advertising work with 
progressive suburban newspapers serving 
60,000 people. 

2. Retail branch country’s largest chain 
store systems—studied various lines of 
merchandise in effort to give the cus- 
tomer what he wanted at a price he was 
willing to pay for it. Thousands of cus- 
tomers were surveyed, competition care- 
fully studied, prices analyzed—to get 
more business. 

3. Now employed with nationally known 
publisher as advertising manager trade 
publication. University trained—under 
30—single. Interested in connection 
which offers larger responsibility with 
progressive manufacturer, publisher or 
agency (Middle West). Reasonable salary. 
Box 503, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 
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A New Angle 


Lighted pictures can present familiar stories in 
a way that makes a fresh impression, commands 
attention, and invests your business ideas with 


renewed interest. 


When you make men see things in a new way, 
interest kindles and enthusiasm mounts. 


We'd be glad to show you how America’s most 
effective selling organizations are using slidefilms 
to get their ideas across to dealers and salesmen. 


lam Handy Picture Service 


Jamison Handy, President 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Slidefilms — Motion Pictures—Animatei Drawings—Sound Pictures 
New York, Ckanin Bldg.—Detroit, General Motors Bldg.— 
Cleveland, Hanna Bidg.—Dayton, Reibold Bidg.—Regional Sales 
und Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States. 
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During 1930 
the 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE'S 
PUBLIC SERVICE 
OFFICES 


performed 


|,051,577 


for 


CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE 
READERS 


a y Ch icugo Uribune 











